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the line was broken by one of another, who paused 
still longer to take hold of one of the hands that 
crossed each other on the breast of death. It was 
a hand with which they were familiar: and its 
affectionate grasp had often seconded a sincere in- 
quiry inte their welfare. The ingress became 
g — more infrequent, until it ceased alto- 


er. 
Thegenior elder advanced with his two assist- 
ants to the bier. Another pause succeeded: a low 


pa 
and | whisper might have been faintly heard—and the 


gaze of the three was-directed to the venerable 
minister whose office it was to perform the last du- 
ties, which society pays to its members, for the 
late friend of his bosom.:- He stirred not. His vi- 
mage continued unaltered. His eye was yet unfil- 
led. A hundred had successively stood between 
him and the apparent object of his look—astill it re- 
mained unaltered—not a muscle had moved. 

The work proceeded. The lid of.the coffin was 
slowly Pee on its place. The two parishioners 
fitted the fastenings. Iam not confident—but I 
thought I saw the head of one of them averted in 


the act.——The grating of the screw succeeded. 

[From “ Etchings a Fe Religious World.” By | Thereewas something startling anew in the sound. 
the late Thomas Charlton Henry, D. D., authur of the | Heavy gighs could be heard, And, in one instance, 
_ Anzious Inquirer.) ; a loud groan came full on the ear. {I could not 
“ Clay to clay, and dast to dust ! wonder at this: I could have echoed it back. A 

_ Let them mingle—for they must! frosty shuddering crept over me. I reflected on the 
Give to earth the are. mas imprisonment of” the body; and it wasall we had of 

For the spirit’s fled to God. care taken confine it; last 

/ ’ | look at the deceased; and there is something in 
that term last, which forces on us a sense of utter 
Earthly mould to earth be given, bereavement and loneliness. A momentary colour 
For'the spirit’s fled to Heaven. slightly tinged the cheek of the surviving friend, 
and gave place evain to its former paleness. He 

“ Deep the pit, and cold the bed arose : stood for a moment as if to recall the pow- 
Where the spoils of death aré laid; ers of a mind whose forces had been scattered, or 
rey the curtains, chill — to summon resolution for the duties before him. 

He-walked to the porch; looked around on the 

“ Look aloft! the spirits risen— : awaiting congregation, and sat heavily on the seat 

' Death cannot the soul imprison : that was near him. I know not what passed with- 

- *Tis in Heaven that‘spirits dwell, in his breast, but { know there was a conflict there. 
Glorious, though invisible.” This was the summer evening’s seat of the de- 


It was a memorable day to the inhabitants of the 
little valley of P——. From the house of the 
thrifty farmer down to the cottage of the day-la- 
bourer, every tenement had given up its inhabi- 
tants. Here, fathers might have been seen leading 
their children slowly up the knoll on which the 

ed by the mother with her 


stands, fol 
infant offeprin . Under thoge elms, which a fort- | 


t since, threw a deep shade over the humble 
mansion, but which wére now relinquishing their 
foliage, you might have beheld groups of older and 
younger nien, listening to those whoclaimed the 
priege of speaking, or whose opportunities ena- 
bled them to tell something of the last hours of 
the pirehes There, you might have heard an 
aged Christian, describing the solemnity of an in- 
stallation some thirty years gone by ; while the 
youth around him hung upon his lips, and recur- 
ted, at the close of the tale, to the melancholy oc- 
casion on which they had now assembled. And 
there, you might have Jearned the beginning and 
progress of a disease that sundered the pastoral 
connexion, and recalled the ambassador of God to 


A few yards from this spot, you might have pas- 


you 
sed through the throng which skirted the dwel-| P° 


ling, and entered the houee of mourning. There 
was no sable habiliment to announce the work of 
death—save a few black hoods that denoted a dis- 
tant relationship in the wearere—but nature had 
clothed every countenance in a garb of unfeigned 
sorrow. 

The two rooms, which, with a narrow entry 
composed the ground floor, were occupied by fe- 
males, indiscriminately seated. In the centre of 
one of these, a plain walnut coffin rested on a low 
‘bier. It was unroofed: and the uncovered face 
of its tenant was visible. It was placid and se- 
rene; and exhibited more of the of an un- 
conscious invalid, than of ane from whom the liv- 
ing spirit had fled. There was nothing ghastly in 
it; nothing appalling, nothing repulsive. You would 
have said of the inanimate frame, as the apostle 
gaid of former companions of the Redeemer, that it 
had “ fallen asleep.” . 

- There was one eye fixed on the spectacle. It 
was that of a minister of the Gospel, whose field 
of labour, some four miles distant, was one of the 
adjoining parishes. He had been the confidential 
friend oF the deceased ene one half the term of 
his ministry. They were of kindred feeling and 
congenial tempers. The sincerity of the friend- 
ship of either had never been tried by jealousy or 

‘suspicion. The survivor was past the climacteric 
of sixty. The departed had not quite reached it. 
But the heads of both were blanched : and the fur- 
rows which care had made were equally deep. 
This spectator did not weep. His gaze was se- 
rious, and half vacant : and it had continued so for 
an hour. It was plain that the workings of the 
soul were elsewhere; and you could have surmi- 
sed, from that look, the very locality of thonght. 
Fancy had blended the absent and present spirit 

ther. And the survivor seemed but half earthly, 
while hig mind wandered on to the new abode of 
his friend. | 

——There is something sacred in sorrow, even 
to him who cannot enter into all its sympathies; 
unless sensuality has brutalized the faculties, or 
ferocious habits have curdled the milk of human 
kindness. But where that sorrow is mingled with 
piety, and broods, for a season, over its object, with 
all the softened frelings of heavenly hope, it is 
difficult to restrain our respect. It was so here. 
Each in this assembly of mourners—while she for- 
got not her personal loss—as she glanced at this 
abstracted man of God, seemed unwilling to break 
in on his grief, while she made efforts to repress 
the utterings of her own. 

The long preparatory interval, between the col- 
lecting of the attendants, and the movement to- 
wards the “narrow house,” which usually occurs 
in the obsequies of the dead, and which seemed to 
have been protracted here by a reluctance to give 
up the cold remains, was now drawing to a close. 
The low hum of approaching voices was not to be 
mistaken. It was the nearing of the ministers of 
death. There was no conductor of ceremonies. 
None of that form of proceeding so general in the 
interment of thé great, and go long established by 
custom in populous cities. 

Three parishioners, of whom one was the senior 
elder of the church, entered the door of the apart- 
ment in silence. Another followed, supporting the 
feeble widow, who had just descended from her 
chamber, attended by two daughters, whose unveil- 
ed faces betokened the effects of sleeplcssness and 
weeping. They advanced in turn, and imprinted 
a kiss on the chilled lips of the dead, followed by 
a gush of feeling that forced the flood-gates whic 
would have restricted it within its bounds. Many 
who were present, imitated an example which na- 
ture dictated, and which, I am sure, nature would 

Oh, there is a power in love, whose energy 
overcomes all othgr feeling! The lips of the liv- 
ing’and dead were united—and no shrinking was 
there. The same principle which supported the 
affectionate female disciple of Jesus to the place 
of hia sepulchre, and banished the superstitions of 
the spot and the hour, attached a dearness to the 
cold frame of the departed husband, father, and 
pastor, and imparted a warmth to the lips so uncon- 
sciously pressed. It is love, too, which bears up 
the bereaved, in the midnight visit to the chambers 
of the dead; without the intrusion of idle fancy, 
or the fears of a disturbed imagination. Oh yes; 
and it is the same principle which familiarizes the 
h of dissolution to the dying Christian, 
passage before him, and utters its 
stern realities of an untried mo- 


ment. 

In the midst of sobs more audible, the scene be- 
came one of more activity. Numbers of the crowd, 
who had stood by the door, as if waiting the last 

rtenity of beholding a countenance beloved in 
-Jife, entered the room in single file—passed round 
the coffin fora moment at its head—and 
successively gave room to others. Here and there, 


ceased. And it had been a thousand times the spot 
where they had taken sweet counsel together. It 
was rich in the imagery of the past toa memor 
active in recalling the by-gone scenes. But it 
possibly reminded of a present desolation. And so 
might all that was around it. The nalf denuded 
rose tree, which the season was unclothing; the 
red berried vine secured to the wall of the par- 
sonage, and the Indian creeper that crossed its 
way, and encroached on its territory; all remind- 
ed of the bands that had reared them, and which 
were soon to moulder and mingle in dust. 


There are moments which condense the deal- 
ings and doings of years: and bring the words 
and thoughts which accompanied them within a 
narrow compass. But they are moments which 
have “a local habitation :”’ when things around us 

rompt tbe memory, and speak their several parts. 
tis a combination which retrieves from oblivion 

much that is painful, and much that is lovely. 
Such was the scene and time I am describing now. 
Yet much as they told, their duration was short. A 
shuffling sound, followed by the laden bier, sup- 
ported on the shoulders of four young men, again 
a to himself the abstracted occupant of the 
rch. 
The line of movement was taken up. The ranks 
were filled in order. The sound of the church- 
bell struck for the first time on the ear; and it vi- 
brated to the heart of every auditor. That bell had 
never sounded a regular note before. It had been 
suspended only two days previously to this visit of 
death. It was the purchase of a subscription raised 
by the deceased, arid augmented by his personal 
liberality. It gave its first knell to him. 

I know not what there might have seemed por- 
tentous in this. But I know that in such hours, 
the heart is credulous in omens. We suspect lead- 
ings to the future in things that are present. The 
judgment acts with feebleness. Fancy reigns sole 
directreas. 

Oh how admirably adapted to meet all] the exi- 
gencies which a natural superstition creates, are 
the principles of the Redeemer’s Gospel! And 
how plainly do we see this in proportion to the 
simplicity in which they are preserved, and the 
purity in which they are taught! And how dis- 
tinctly the converse of this has been seen, when 
the ambition and the fully of men have mixed their 
own devices with the principles of God. It is un- 
deniably true that the spirit of man needs some 
other stay than that of mere human teaching. It 
has its weaknesses even where the intellect is 
most vigorous. And easy as it may generally be 
to conceal them, there are times when they are 
too distinct to be unnoted by ourselves. hat 
wonder, then, that the favourite seat of supersti- 
tion is the bosom of the Infidel !—— 

The procession advanced, almost silently—save 
when a half stifled sob, or the quarter minute 
strokes of the bell, varied its stillness, What a 
season for reflection ! 

Who can recount the consequences which flow 
from the death of a faithful ambassador of God! 
The demise of a monarch changes the hands of 
government, and gives a new cast to the temporal 
destiny of its subjects. But in all this, hardly a 
perceptible effeet may take place in the fate of 
their souls. From the decease of a spiritual teach- 
er, effects shall flow far and wide through eternity. 
His, is a long account: for his was a task of no 
less than infinite moment. 

It required a resolution of sacred imparting. It 
called for the breathings of a heavenly spirit. It 
needed a holy jealousy for the rights of Jehovah. 
It demanded a patience, and yet a zeal and meek- 
ness, which belong to no natural mould of man. 
It enjoined an activity in the midst of the infec- 
tion of spiritual death. It imposed a responsibility 
from which an unajded angel might shrink, and 
leave the duty undone. And yet the weakest of 
mortals, nerved by power divine, might take up 
the burden. It was to such feeble hands, that the 
Great Head of the Church committed this stupen- 
dous work from the beginning. And it is still by 
instruments of flesh and blood he moves on the 
mighty wheels of his moral government. 


The cares, the hopes, and the pleasures of a 
faithful ministration, are of a class peculiar to 
themselves. No untried man may fairly conceive 
them. But when his work is done, and the officer 

oes up to return his commission to Him who gave 
it, there are arrears at whose unfolding, humanity 
might revolt. And there shal] they stand, until the 
final day, \.hen they confront all whom they con- 
cerned. 

This was no field of fancy for the speculations 
of a busy mind. While I felt assured of the peace 
of the. departed; while I could not doubt of his 
rest and his joy; I was sensible, too, that many 
there were wending their way to the “ long home” 
of his body, towards whom he stood now in a new 
and awful character. For them, his earnest tones 
of importunity, and the voice of his prayer were 
to be heard no more. For them, in whose behalf 
he had pleaded to their own souls, and to their 
God, he had exchanged the title of minister of re- 
conciliation, for that of witness before the throne 
of Jehovah. Whatever the issue of a succeeding 
ministry, privileges of a certain description had 

away. The herald of many years was gone. 
And the message he had delivered was “the sa- 
vour of life unto life, or of death unto death.”— 
Could they have realized for a single instant, all 
that this reflection told, could they have seen the 
new epoch now marked in their lives, how would 
fearfulness have covered the history of the past, 
and extended into the uncertainty of the future! 
But no: we bless the chamber where the good 
man dies: we pay the deference of funeral rites: 
we honour virtues of which we scarcely thought 
in the living exa : and perhaps we cover weak- 
nesses which be to mortality in its best estate, 
and which often mar to the sight the fairest work 
of grace. But hundreds take up the threadingsof 
a funeral on, in such a case as this, who re- 
member the man, and forget the ambassador. Hun- 


dreds, who find no instruction in one of the most 
pointed admonitions which heaven ever sends to 


the guilty ; and who sees no personal application 
in @ warning unequivocal and full. 

lignant hope of spitits accatsed, exulted in one 
earthly scene above all others, it were in the fail- 
ure of the admonition here. And I have thought, 
too, that if the adversary of souls were to express 
his highest wish for the doom of a victim, it would 


be, not that the rays of the Gospel might shine 
feebly on him; nor that his privileges might be 
imperfect and few; nor that an unmoved con- 


science should retain its stillness in the heart: it 
would be the malicious prayer, “ shed the light of 
thy mercy around that soul, let the power of thy 
law reach to his bosom, give activity to his con- 
science, multiply his advantages, and vary his op- 
a then let habit render indifferent that 
ight, let perverseness nullify the law, lull con- 
science to rest again, and let every blood-bought 
advantage bring the Jistlessness of a dull monoto- 
ny this were the highest triumph of hell over an 
abandoned soul !” 

I knew that there were those bringing up the 
rear of our ranks, who had felt the convictions of 
holy truth: whose effort it been to 
erase impressions again a in: who remem- 
bered a solemn their with the secret 
shame which a recollected hour of weakness 
brings, or With a stupid insensibility, or with an 
utter recklessness of ali that had once scattered 
the hopes of a fictitious peace. And I thought, 
how powerless may become the most solemn ap 
peals to the heart: how the very remembrance of 
an affecting interview with the departed pastor, in 
the day of thoughtfulness, may be perverted into 
spiritual stupefaction !—— 

The procession was now winding into the gate- 
ae of the church-yard. The last stroke of the 
bell was dying away: and, excepting the obtru- 
sion of sorrow, or the light tread over a gravelled 
walk, which passed through a beautiful avenue of 
locusts, there was a saddening quiet befitting the 
act and the time. On the left of the church, a 
weeping willow waved over the little mound of 
earth to which our steps were directed. On one 
side of this stood a rude stone, with the inscrip- 


tiun : 
A Tribute 
Tothe Memory of 
Louisa R***** 
Who departed this life 
May 18, 18— 
Aged 17 years. 
We meet among the family of Christ. 

It was the uncouth chiselling of a father’s hand. 
And the planting of that willow was his: and the 
ashes of parent and child were now to blend to- 
gether.—— 

The bearers deposited the bier. The sexton, a 
hard-featured, middle aged man, placed two ropes 
at the head and foot of the coffin; and it was let 
softly down to the bed prepared for its reception. 
/The rumbling sound of the withdrawing ropes 
was like an electric shock to the multitude around 
us. But it imparted very little change to the 
countenance of the officiating minister. 

I could be melted by the gush of sorrow that 
bathes the face of a sufferer. I could feel that his 
woes have come home to my own bosom and are 
the mutual property of us both. Or, where no 
such deep feeling has formed a partnership in woe, 
there must be different materials from those of my 
own constitution to resist an appeal toa momen- 
tary emotion. But there was something far past 
this in the officiating minister. He stood on the 

ile of earth which was to cover the entombed 

y, and a portion of which had already descend- 
ed under the pressure, and rattled on the tene- 
ment of the dead. For twenty yards before him 
the ground was gently sloping , and it gave him a 
fair command of every eye that was not cast down 
or covered. As he looked beyond him, I would 
have given much for a sketch of his features. 
They spoke not an effort to obtain the mastery of 
his feelings. There was no struggle between the 
passions and the judgment. There was no yield- 
ing to the strong grasp of sorrow. I have noted 
both of these: and I could take part in the con- 
flict of the furmer, or participate in the calmness 
of the latter. But there was an expression of 
something here less definable than either. It was 
a mysterious expression. It might have reached 
the heart of him who saw it and penetrated its 
inmost chambers.. It would have settled down the 
most mercurial spirits that ever belonged to a vola- 
tile mind; and held forth something of principle 
to that of the most undisciplined. It was the out- 
workings of a vigorous faith: that had rendered 
the events and scenes around it the steppings of 
a ladder on which it arose to the heavens: a faith 
well practised and skilful in the disposition of ma- 
terials for its exercise. A faith that wrought with 
nothing imaginary: but was never at a loss for 
truths to nourish and support it. Its possessor was 

ifted with little of the lore of research. He be- 
ieved, And he d the enviable art of in- 
terpreting all that he saw, by the rules of that hal- 
lowed belief, and then of applying the result to its 
confirmation. What an admirable example to the 
Christian! How opposite was all this to that no- 
tion of faith which views it as the mere assuager 
of a present sorrow, until time shall hurry us on 
from the sight of that sorrow, or merely as the 
prop of the departing soul in its last exigency of 

True faith is a principle. And its strength or 
weakness will depend on its habitual action, or its 
periodical inertness. Give it to one whose study 
is not of books, ‘but men; one who applies the 
truths from which it sprung to all that he sees, 
and whose every pursuit is inseparable from some 
of its influence, and there exists not a cause of ac- 
tion sv equitable and so powerful in the human 
bosom. And still is there nothing in it to neutral- 
ize the best affections of our nature, nothing to in- 
durate sensibilities which are necessary to the hap- 
piness or well-being of society. If contemplation 
ever abstract the mind in its seasons, an habitual 
activity in the scenes of the world, will leave a 
readiness to regard every claim that world may 
present. 

This is not speculation. It is truth. We know 
too little, even the most favoured ee of the 
regular effects of this heavenly gift. e under- 
stand how universally it might act: but restricting 
it too much to times and seasons, we find its influ- 
ence irregular, and its power fitful and capricious 
We attribute to outward circumstances all their 
deleterious consequences on our faith, when we 
should have learned to apply them to its benefit. 
We make too little use of the minor events of 
life, when they might have been powerful adjutors 
in promoting this grace. And we too easily forget 
that of all the virtues of the Christian, there is not 
one that requires a more habitual! exercise, or sinks 
lower under neglect: not one more fitted to the 
state in which we live, or 8o purifying for that to 
which we are looking. When the Chrietian reach- 
es the destination which aweits him, or approaches 
its confines with collectedness of thought, will he 
not be astonished that he so little improved a tal- 
ent which mercy committed to his trust, that he 
thought so little of its riches, and saw so small an 
extent of its application? And will he not disco- 
ver that much of his complaint of obscurity of 
views originated in remissness of his own. 

The man of faith, who stood on the mound be- 
fore me, was very far from being unmoved by the 
scene in which he was about to take so active a 
ware Like him who wept over the sufferings of 

umanity by the tomb of Lazarus, he had a tear 
more ready for the griefs of others than for bis own. 
If he had acquired an habitual firmness, there 
were hours in which it relaxed. And who does 
not know that it is comparatively easy to restrict 
emotion within its secret place, while the tongue 
is permitted to be silent, and no muscular action is 
demanded? And who has ever officiated at the 
grave of a friend that did not feel his firmness un- 
settling in the first effort to speak? It was now I 
saw the lips before me curled and quivering. The 


frame in which it heaved. t it was all momen- 


covered his cheeke—tears flowed down them in 


hurried snccession ; and, as if the of their 


have sometimes thought that if ever the mé-| Fougtaina had given immediate relief, a strong and 


melodious voice broke the stillness of the assem- 
bly: and called and rivetted the attention of every 
auditor ¥ the exalted subject on which it was ex- 
érted, The speaker commenced with a passage 
which thousands of times has dissipated the doubts 
of a dying hour, and fluoga cheering brightness 
through the sepulchre of the dead—and shall do so 
mee more—‘] am the resurrection and the 
ife!”’ 

It is the suitableness of Scripture to our circum- 
stances which gives it its efficacy, and its value. 
And there is not in all the record of Holy Writ, 
langusge which breathes with more sweetness 
than this, or tells with moraenergy, to the heart 
of the Christian mourner: “[ am the resurrec- 
tion—the resurrection and the life!” Behold a 
short-termed loan to the grave: and the king of 
terrors shall restore it again, restore it with inte- 
rest: it js a loan of mortality, returned immortal : 
given io putrefaction, repaid in spiritual glory ! 

I would make no effort to record the substance 
of the address which followed. I but 
little nérve of diction ; neither a trope nor an or- 
nament; and yet it was eloquent: but it was the 
eloquence of nature, derived from the occasion, 
which gave it birth; and promoted by the rich- 
ness of the fiéld on which it played. I could have 
pencilled the scenery around me: I could now 
have painted the illuminated countenance of the 
speaker, But these were matter. No skill.could 
have traced the movements of mind, felt as they 
were. Neither pen nor pencil could have im- 
bodied for the eye, the beauty, majesty, and har- 
monyof the whole: for it was a whole; complete 
in all its simplicity. It poured forth without the 
semblance of exertion, a clear, smooth, unbroken 
current. Or, if a partial falter once or twice in- 
terrupted its course, it was only to give the variety 
of the dashing torrent that followed, and that 
whelmed and swept all before it: for it did sweep 
all before it. Whatever the fruit of this occasion, 
which the Judgment day may reveal, not an au- 
ditof was new unmov There was no flattery 
to the virtues or memory of the departed. After a 
revelation of the hopes of “the dead that die in 
the Lord,” and an expression of confidence in the 
happiness of the deceased, or of consolation to sur- 
viving friends, the office of the departed was 
brought to act on the circumstances and experi- 
ence of all. Here was room for a touching pathos, 
the winning persuasive, or the grave, and some- 
times terrific warning. 

* To all of you he tendered the instruction of a 

iritual counsellor.” And here were babes in 

hrist, whom he had carried in his arms: he had 
often hushed their fears, advised in temptation, 
obviated difficulties, and poured the light of know- 
ledge where ignorance had clouded their pros- 
pects. And there were fathers and mothers in 
Israel, inte whose houses he had carried the cup 
of consolation, and from whom he had removed the 
chalice of bitterness. There is something in the 
fervent prayer of the minister of the Gospel, 
which renders it of peculiar acceptance in the 
hour of affliction. However inconsiderable the 
worth which we may have attached to his office, 
in our hour of prosperity ; and however completely 
we may have forgotten its sacred import, in pro- 
portion as the hand of God seems near to us, we 
attribute a hallowedness to the character. We 
feel that it is he who stands between the porch 
and the altar. We imagine a sacredness in words 
that flow from his lips, which belongs not to oth- 
ers. And even the careless and profane, who 
most reluctantly obey the precept, “ in the day of 
adversity consider,” cannot escape the impression 
of awe, when affliction has made an inroad in the 
domestic circle, and the ordained officer of the 
— stands by the breach, addressing the Al- 
mighty. 

bo taugructions of a true servant of God often 

live, like his example, when he that gave them is 
no more. There will be scenes and seasons when 
memory is prom to recall them. It was so 
here. The words, “spiritual counsellor” remind- 
ed many of dark days gone by: of a burden that 
once pressed on the spirits, and of the consolator 
language that lified that burden, and gave the spi- 
rits activity and buoyancy again. The voice, the 
words, and the tone, were audible now. But they 
were so as the sounds of other years. And their 
recollection inspired a sense of present melan- 
choly, in the thought that they should be heard no 
more. It wasa feeling of desertion. And each 
of the concerned felt himself alone. 

many of you he was a spiritual father.” — 
Here was an address to sensibilities more quick 
than any other in the bosom of the Christian. It 
created a transition, rapid as that of light, to the 
different periods of individual history. It brought 
back the time of impenitence, when the fate of the 
soul was suspended by the mer thread that 
held together the soul and the body, and that any 
trifle might have snapped asunder, a time that 
shades the moment of familiar review in its his- 
tory of ingratitude and sin. And when such a sur- 
vey is near, brought so as it was, in the present 
instance, who does not realize the narrowness of 
escape, the wonderful interference of Almighty 
power, the display of sovereign, unmerited love ! 

Christian! have you not sometimes indulged 
in that recall of the past, when some incident of 
life forced the whole back upon you, and it shifted 
in succession, and exhibited its parts distinct as 
the unblotted deed of yesterday? And have you 
not for the moment half doubted the —, 
change, in taste and desires, which grace has ef- 
fected? And when reflection convinced you of 
its reality, and gratitude and wonder no longer 
contended for the mastery within you, have you 
not loved to contemplate the steps to the present 
point of your career! And did you not remem- 
ber well the occasion that, under high authority, 
scathed the hopes of self-delusion and folly? And 
did you not attach a dearness to him who breathed 
into your ear the language of heaven, “ this is the 
way, walk ye therein ?”’—who saw alike your ap- 
prehensions and your danger, and who in his ea- 
gerness for your good, seemed to make your inte- 
rest hisown? It was so here, with many a heart 
that melted down under the mention of * spiritual 
father.” Other sorrows were absorbed in this. 
The tnan and the friend were lost in a higher title. 

And when the parochial visit, whose recollec- 

tions were revived in both these titles—I am per- 
suaded that when the best labour of the pulpit is 
forgotten in the lapse of years, the affectionate in- 
tercourse in this will hold its place in the memo- 
ry. I have known it so when the ministrations of 
the sanctuary remained a confused and general 
warning, and when the voice of expostulation 
here; seemed to continue still. From that sing- 
ling out, and that personal application which grap- 
ple and fling the sophistries of a worldly mind, 
there is no easy escape. The heart that may ap- 
pear unwounded, will, most generally, carry its 
arrow still; and the day will come when it will 
‘rankle there; whether to be healed by the Physi- 
cian of Gilead, or to inflict its pains in final de- 
spair. 
The parochial visit, that “fastened in a sure 
place” the truths of the sacred desk, the convic- 
tion of guilt, the dread of woe; the scriptural 
counsel, the full presentation of a dying Saviour, 
the dawn of hope, and then the doubts and fears 
that harass the infancy of spirituality, removed by 
the same instrument that was chosen to heal as 
well as to wound, how inseparably were they all 
associated in a single name. 

And such an interest is reciprocal too. It gives 
a force to exhortation, which is well understood by 
both adviser and receiver. And the apostle before 
us knew how to use it when he said, “ though ye 
have ten thousand instructers in Christ, yet have 

e not many fathers: for in Christ Jesus J have 
ten you, through the Gospel. Wherefore I 
beseech you.” Iam confident that no bond of af- 
fection is more lovely than this. And I have some- 
times thought that its existence, or its degree may 
often be an evidence of the fervour of if not 


eye filled —A deep shook the | 
tary as the pause it occasioned. A slight flush 


an be an piety, 
of its sincerity. In proportion as we realize our 


' were drawn to the 


deliverance from death, and enjoy the new life of 
the soul, it is hard to disconnect oar feeli from 
him, whose faithful care and personal solicitude, 
were owned and blessed in our behalf. This ten- 
derness may indeed have its dangers, and what on 
our stricken earth is without ite danger? what 
may pot our yet unsanctified passions corrupt? 
Into what dear associations has not the spirit of 
idolatry stolen? How often are the very graces 
of the Christian perverted? How easily will his 
zeal degenerate into pride! Our corrupted nature 
unrestrained, would wither all that it touches of 
heavenly origin. 

There were a few that stood near the ve, 
whose feelings passed beyond this mark. 
could merge much of their grief in the hope of 
a future re-union; but to these, the serise of loss 
was more acute and severe. <A few weeks since, 
they had been gathered in a little harvest that 
followed a refreshing shower in this garden of the 
Lord. In their deprivation they felt their weak- 
ness. A prop on which they would have leaned, 
had snapped, and fallen. there is something of 
almost unmixed loveliness, or at least the mixture 
unceen, in the early effusions of a soul that has 
been taught to lisp the praise of God by lips of 
tenderness, and has been led on by a mind of gen- 
tleness and sympathy, the effusions of such a soul 
towards his spiritual benefactor. Pious gratitude 
tempers that love, only half earthly ag it is, while 
it springs warm and pure and fresh from the heart; 
unadulterated by circumstances, and uncooled by 
time, it partakes of the very attractions which be- 
long to the “first love” of the new born heir of 
grace! Here was a thrilling chord that sent back 
the name of “spiritual father,” in a strong rush of 
emotion. 

“ He shall warn you no more,” said the speak- 
er, as he shifted his position, and fastened a keen 
look in another direction. It is not easy to judge 
what effect this admonition carried along with it. 
But there were some whom it reached, that stood, 
as it were, between two worlds: whose hearts 
were the theatre of a conflict between life and 
death: who knew and felt from the convictions 
within them, that a decision was entering up which 
no mortal power could alter, and no divine hand 
was likely tochange. It was the settling decision 
of the soul’s last doom. There is not a condition 
on earth which involyesso much as that of the 
man who is conscious of the striving of the spirit 
of God in his bosom. Others may read or see but 
little that passes within him. Yet a work goes on 
there, which engages alike the anxieties of hell 
and the feelings of heaven. And all that occurs, 
and all that is seen or heard around, assists that 
array, and tends to strengthen one of the embat- 
tled forces of good or evil. There is nothing neu- 
tral in its effects, during such a juncture. hat- 
ever secures or invites the attention, acts its part 
in the affray; and looks to the rejoicing of angels, 
or to the enlargement of Tophet. There is no 
truth which is invested with greater solemnity 
than this: and yet perhaps not one which receives 
so unfrequently, its just share of regard. He to 
whom all this belongs is too much engrossed by 
other cares, to watch the particulars which go on 
to decide the stake at issue. Yet if ever there 
was an hour that might have brought this truth to 
the sight, it was the one whose last minutes were 
now passing away. 

And there were some, who, as they looked at 
the opened grave, felt that they could give much 
for one warning more. And there were some over 
whom there came a painful sense of the nearness 
of eternity: for even the elements claimed a right 
to teach in their turn, as a shower of leaves swept 
through the assembly, and a cold autumnal cloud 
chilled and dimmed the scenery—“ We all do fade 
as a leaf,” wae the construction of the hieroglyph- 
ic lesson—— 

A brief,-but impressive prayer closed the exer- 
cises of the occasion. “ he clods of the valley” 

chasm their removes! ‘had left. 
The cloud slowly dispersed. And in less than half 
an hour, the place of tombs was silent and sol- 
itary. 

Ta comes a day when new sound;, unlike 
any with which earth is familier, shall rend the 
air of that spot; and the agitated ground shall 
give back its deposit; and pastor and people shall 
meet again. And the secrets of some hearts which 
were not visible this hour, shall be legible as the 
pencillings of light. 

In the meanwhile, the careless may return to 
his folly. The pious shall grow in his faith; and 
yet neither may often think, and neither shall 
fairly conceive, of the swelled record that has 
gone up from the scene of a “ pasTor’s FUNERAL.” 


VANITY REPROVED. 

Taulere was a popular preacher belonging to 
the Church of Rome, in the thirteenth century.— 
He had just delivered a sermon on the best means 
of attaining the height of spiritual perfection, which 
was highly applauded. A poor, but holy layman, 
came to him soon after, and by a faithful address, 
made him sensible how much he fell short of the 
doctrine which he had inculcated; and concluded, 
by telling him, that he was little better thana 
Pharisee. Up to that ‘word, Taulere heard the lay- 
man with patience, but it then failed him, and he 
began to justify himself with some warmth; but 
his inflexible reprover would not allow him to pro- 
ceed, “I call him a Pharisee,” he said, “ who be- 
ing full of himself, or too sensible of the esteem of 
men, seeks in his actions however otherwise good 
and holy, his own glory, and not the glory of , 
Consider, if you are not of this number. With 
what dispositions did you begin your studies? With 
what self-complacence do you contemplate your 
progress in them? What satisfaction have you in 
thinking of your dignity of Doctor? of the gifts 
with which heaven fies favoured you? Instead of 
referring them to the glory of God, who should 
have all your love, and all your trust, you regard 
yourself too much; and thus, with all your know- 
ledge, you are really ignorant; and, with all your 
labours, sermons, and writings, you do little good. 
Your doctrine is heavenly; the word of God is 
often on your lips; but in consequence of your 
want of humility, you yourself do not relish the 
truths which you teach, and they produce little 
effect on your hearers. The pure in heart, who 
seek God alone, are shocked by your sermons, 
which contain many good things, but abound too 
much with yourself.” Here the layman paused.— 
For some time Taulere was silent; he was con- 
founded with the clear view, which, for the first 
time, he had of his vanity and defects ;—but it was 
the moment of grace. “I acknowledge,” he said 
to his instructor, “the truth of all you say. The 
Holy Spirit speaks by you tome. You read into 
my heart; God alone can enable you to do it; I 
was a strenger to my heart; complete what you 
have so well begun; you are my guide, my teacher, 
my master.”—Appendix to Butler’s Life of Fene- 
lon. 


PECULIAR SEASONS. 

You are aware of what consequence it is, in 
worldly concerns, to embrace opportunities and to 
improve critical seasons; and thus, in the thin 
of the Spirit, there are times peculiarly favorable, 
moments of happy visitation, where much more 
may be done towards the advancement of our spi- 
ritual interests thaf usual. These aregales of the 
Spirit, unexpected influences of light and power, 
which no assiduity in the means of grace can com- 
mand, but which it is a t point of wisdom to 
improve. If the husbandman is attentive to the 
vicissitudes of weather and the face of the sky, 
that he may be prepared to take the full benefit of 
every gleam of sunshine how attentive should we 
be in watching for those influences from above 
which are necessary to ripen and mature a far 
more precious or’ As the natural consequence 
of being long under the guidance of another is a 
quick ion of his meaning, so that we can 
meet his wishes before they are verbally expressed, 
something of this ready discernment, accompani 
with instant compliance, may reasonably be expect- 
ed from those who profess to be habitually led by 
the Spirit.—Rodt. Hall. 


MINISTERS OF AT THE LAST 


“ Dear brethren, oar office ie no 
We are ambassadors from the King of ki 
Lord of lords to a revolted world: Never 
committed to them an embassy of such deep and 
everlasting moment. No work ever undertaken 
mortals was so important, so solemn, or connec 
with such ama consequences, ali the 
thousands to whom we preach, not one bat will 
take an impression from us that will never wear 
out. The fate of millions through succeeding 
generations depends on our faithfulness. Heaven 
and hell will for ever ring with recited memorials 
of our ministry. And O, our own responsibili 

re rone ry, or fora , 
For, to say nothing of souls comellinad to our 
care, our work leads to i Our home is by 
the side of the Shekinah. have daily to go 
where Nadab and Abihu went, and to transact with 
him who darted his lightning upon them, It isa 
solemn thing to stand so near the holy Lord God. 
Let us beware how, by unhallowed fervore, we 


bring false fire before the Lord. Let us not fail to 


devote to our work our best powers, our unceasing 
application, consecrated by unremitting prayer. - 
Any thing rather than careless preperations for the 
pulpit, and a sleepy nee of it. F 
your father, forget your mother, but forget not this 
our respective char, @ judgment seat 
Christ. Whata one will then open between a 
pastor and his flock, when all his official conduct 
towards them shall be scrutinized, and all their 
treatment of him and his gospel shall be laid open; 
when it shall appear that an omnipresent eye fol- 
lowed him into his study every time he sat down 
to write a sermon, and traced every line upon his 
paper, and every motion of his heart; and followed 
him into the pulpit, and watched every kindling 
desire, every drowsy feeling, every wandering 
thought, every reach after fame.—Ah, my dear 
brethren, when you hear on the right hand the 
songs of bursting praise that you ever had exist- 
ence, and on the left hand behold a company of 
wretched spirits, sending forth their loud lament 
that you had not warned them with a stronger 
voice, will you not regret that all your sermons 
were not more impassioned, and all your prayers 
more agonizing? But what is thatI see? A hor- 
rid shape more deeply seared with thunder than 
the rest, around which a thousand dreadful beings, 
with furious eyes and threatening gestures, are 
venting their raging curses? -It is an unfaithful 
pastor, who went down to hell with most of his 
congregation; and these around him are the 
wretched beings whom he has decoyed to death.— 
My soul turns away and cries, gigg me poverty, 
give me the curses of a wicked- world, give me the 
martyr’s stake, but, O my God, save me from un- 
faithfulness to thee and to the souls of men.”—Dr. 
Griffin. 
From the Protestant and Herald. 
THE REVIVAL IN BARDSTOWN. 


We have already informed our readers, that the 
Lord has visited us with the outpouring of his Holy 
‘Spirit. Thus far it isa work remarkable in some 
of its features and most happy in its results, It 
commenced in a series of prayer-meetings, held in 
private houses, preparatory to a communion season, 
which commenced on the Friday before the 2d Sab- 
bath in January. The pastor had no ministeria) assis- 
tance, — that of brother McRoberts who was, at 
the time able to preach but little. The Spirit of 
a and of supplications was poured out upon 

’s children ; the meeting continued from dey 
to day; the interest continued to increase; and 
sinners were deeply convicted, and some were en- 
abled to rejoice in Christ their Saviour. Public 
services have now continued with frequency, some- 
times day and night, for near seven weeks, with a 
manifest increase of general interest and 
feeling. Fora few days we enjoyed the assistance 
ort Brethren Hill and Coons; and during one week 
Brother N. H. Hall Jaboured constantly with us, 
The result thus far is the addition of about Afty 
members te our church. The good work still con- 
tinues; and @ number are inquiring what they 
must doto be saved. In this revival we mark the 
following particulars: 

1. The work commenced a Christians ; 
backsliders were healed; and the church was 
brought up as with the heart of one man to the help 
ofthe Lord against the mighty. They wept and pray- 
ed for their unconverted relatives and for other sin- 
ners, Their prayers have been heard, in part and a 
number have welcomed their friends into the Church 
of Christ. 

2. Near three-fourths of those hopefully con- 
verted to God, are males—a large proportion of 
whom have advanced to, or beyond the meridian of 
life—amongst whom are several of the most pro- 
minent and influential men in the town and vicini- 
ty. Anumber were literally far from God—far 
from feeling any interest in sacred things. 

3. The work has been remarkably still and 
solemn; We have never seen less of mere animal 
excitement in a powerful revival. There has been 
an awful solemnity in the house of God. Convic- 
tion of sin has been deep and pungent; and the 
views of the plan of salvation entertained by 
those adinitted into the church, remarkably clear. 

Truly the Lord has done for us a great work 
whereof we are glad. Hitherto hath the Lord 
helped us. The good work is still progressing. 
May Christians watch ad pray; and may m 
titudes more be brought to acknowledge Christ be- 


fore men. 


THE CONSEQUENCES OF DELAY. 
A sad Separation. 

How often, when several young persons have at 
the same time had their minds brought under re- 
ligious impressions, has the sad spectacle been seen, 
of some of them stifling those impressions! Once, 
perhaps, they were all companions in the path of 
gaiety and folly. Religion has been presented to 
their attention: all have felt its importance—some 
of them have embraced the great salvation—have 
become the disciples of the Saviour—have feund in 
him happiness, and under his guidance have tra- 
velled to heaven. The others have quenched the 
Spirit; have parted from their now happy com- 
— and pursued the path of sin misery. 

w sad are such partings! and yet how frequent! 
me following narrative presents an instance of this 

In 

#* Several young men agreed to give their serious 
attention to religious subjects, to communicate 
their sentiments to each other. After a while one 
of them avowed infidel principles, His companions 
were shocked, and endeavoured to reclaim him. 
The attempt was vain; he treated their efforts with 
scorn. They, therefore, withdrew from his com- 
pany, and pursued the way of life, while he followed 
the path of destruction. He plunged into vice, and 
seemed to glory in his shame; but bis career was © 
short. He was suddenly struck with illness, which 
seemed to be the harbinger of death. His mind 
was now filled with indescribable horror. Posi- 
tively declaring that he should die, and inevitably 
sink to the regions of wo, he utterly refused both 
medicine and consolation; but at the same time 
earnestly requested to see his former companions. 
When they arrived they endeavoured to soothe his - 
distress, but he forbade any efforts of the kind and 
addressed them in the following manner: 

“* You behold in me an awful monument of Hea- 
ven’s justice! [ lately told you there was no God, 
| now know that there is a God. I feel the weight 
of his displeasure, which is a thousand times more 
intolerable than my pain of body. [ lately told 
there was no state of punishment for the wicked. I 
now awfully experience the contrary—lI feel hell! in 
my own breast, and know that I am now sinking into 
that abyss of wo and destruction.’ Almost immedi 
ately after uttering these sentiments be expired- 


ied jand the unutterable horrors of his spirit 


marked hie lifeless corpse with such péculiar 


frightful liness as made the beholders trem- 
ble." —Pike’s Religion Enforced, 
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{Dollars if paid within siz 
we have invi- 
; ,fadeggeations in relation to ovr Book of Psalms, 

“syet-wedo not wish to renew a discussion of the 
‘divine. warrant of singing hymns of human com- 
position. | Our correspondent, “ A Presbyterian of 

_-~ the Old Scbool,”* must excuse us therefore for not 
~tesening the-remerks denying such 


. 


+4° 


eategthed friend “ Elipha,”’ will see that 
‘Weare disposed for the present, to let alone what 
calls the “human nature Presbyterians.” His 
_-sattiele, therefore, for the present, at least, is re- 
Spectfally laid aside. 


“A Pan yor a Parer.—We entirely ap- 

prove of any practicable suggestion whicir would 

_. seven in a emall supplant the penny papers 

_ ‘which are hawked about our streets, and the greater 

‘part of which aré positive nuisances. We regard 

_ it as probable, that a little sheet of the character 

‘proposed, would succeed ; at all events, it would 

cost but little to make the experiment. Let the 

- writer of the article on the subject, use his influ- 
ence more directly to give the plan a fair trial. 


Retrvaw or Missionanizs.—The Rev. Mesars. 

“Canfield and Pinney, and Mr. Alward, Mission- 

aries of the Assembly’s Board of Foreign Mis- 

_ sions, came passengers in the brig Boxer, Capt. 

Hale, which arrived at Baltimore from the Coast 
Africa, on the 2d instant. 


Centenary oF Printinc.—The Germans are 
_. Soaking great preparations to celebrate the fourth 
-@entenary of the discovery of printing. Leipsic, 
_ the central point of the literary world, will cele- 
<brate thie event on the 24th, 25th, and 26th 
of next Jane, with great splendour, and Felix 
Mendelssohn Bartholdy is now writing a new ora- 
tion for the occasion. 
A Sraanoe Exaron.—lIt is not unfrequent that 
those whose attention has recently been awakened 
to religion, regard a public profession as their 
“great and ultimate end ; as if every thing bad been 
accomplished when they had, by a formal act, be- 
Come members of the visible Church. Previ- 
ously to this, we eee them restless, anxious, and 
abounding in all outward duties, but when it is 
done, a singflar inactivity in spiritual things 
seems to seize upon them, and they are as well 
satisfied as if, on heavenly authority, they had 
been told that all was accomplished. Strange that 
. there should be any euch delusion. Has the sol- 
dier nothing to do after his enlistment? Has the 
student nothing to do when once admitted to his 
‘elaes in college? So the pecaliar working time 
of the Christian only commences when he has ta- 
‘ken his station by a formal profession; after that 
he is to go on unto perfection. A public profes-| 
sion ie nothing more than a solemn declaration of 
. our ‘belief in God, and of-our intention to serve 
him ; ‘it derives all its significancy from what we 
are presumed previously to possess of the grace of 
God, and all its virtue from our realizing to our- 
‘selves and others, by our whole conversation, the 
_ ‘trath and sincerity of our pledges. It is useful, 
Necessary, nay.a commanded duty to profess Christ 
before men, but woe to them who regard the mere 
formal act es their ultimate end. 
Grve vour tro tae Lorp.—It has 
long been and still continues to be a subject of 
mournfal regret that so few families in the Pres- 
byterianchurch contribute mento the service of God 
4n the Gospel ministry. The great mass are suffi- 
penurioas in contributing money for the 
“gpread of the Gospel, but are much more so in 
offering their sons to minister at the altar of God. 


“it would expose the neglect and sin of the Church 
to a degree that would awaken suspicion that the 
Gospel and its benefits were not at all appre- 
ciated by the professing church. Not one half, 
perhaps nota third of the churches in the con- 
nexion, furnish even a single candidate for the 
ministry. How is this alarming fact to be ac- 
counted for? Who is to blame for the deficiency? 
That settled pastors and ruling elders, as the spi- 
ritual guardians of the flock, are in a meagure 
chargeable with this sin, there can be no doubt, 
but after all, the heaviest responsibility rests upon 
heads of families. We do not hesitate to say 
_that it is their fault that their children are not de- 
votiog themselves to God’s service in the minis- 
try. ~We are aware that to this it will be re- 
sponded, that parents cannot renew their childreo 
or control them when converted in the choice of 
& profession ; and that even if they possessed the 
power of persuasion to such a degree as to induce 
- their choice of the ministry while secretly prefer- 
ring some other pursuit, it would be injurious to 
the cause of Christ. All this ie admitted, and 
yet it may be trae as we have asserted, that with 
parents the fault reste, that their sons do not dedi- 
eate themselves to God in the ministry; and this 
matter may be tested by a direct appeal to their 
consciences. The parental relation is one of great 
tenderness and responsibility; ite duties are par- 
ticularly specified in the word of God, and many 
precepts and examples might be cited to prove 
- that parents are held answerable for the conduct 
of their children. They are entrusted with the 
exercise of a most adequate and salutary autho- 
tity which wisely used, cannot but have its influ- 
ence in forming the character of children. They 
possess also a persuasive and effective influ- 
ence which, when judiciously and persevéringly 
‘brought to bear on the minds of their offspring, 
. eannot fail to produce the happiest effect. They 
_ have also the respect, gratitude, and love of their 
children, and advantage may be taken of all these 
“tender ties to gain an ascendancy over them. Be- 
sides all this, parents have a heavenly Father who 
is omnipotent, who has pledged himself by many 
precious promises, and who has invited and com- 
manded their familiar approaches to him, to ask 
- eounsel and to make known their requests. Now 
fet us suppose a Christian parent to whom God 
-- has entrusted sons, and who has all these means 
Of influence over their minds and hearts ; and let 
‘we suppose the question to be proposed to them, 
~ Why are not yoor sone serving God in the min- 
_ detry of resonciliation ? can they say without hes- 
ftation ‘that it ts owing to no fault of theirs? 
_* “They certainly cannot, unless their conscience 
them on the following points : 
-s< 1. lave they sincerely desired that their sons 
shonld.select from preference the service of God 
in the ministry, and devote themselves to it cor- 
dially? As‘feras they know their hearts, would 
q them the highest gratification to see them 
-@heerfally forsaking all, as the apostles did of old, 


Examination would make this painfully apparent; | 


~~ “What they might follow Christ in the ministry? 


Would sech a determination by their sons: afford | 


hempptbre pleasure than their choice of some pur- 
‘oui }-promived them abandance of riches and. 
honours} Had they rather see them humble and 
eelf-denied ministers of the Gospel, than distin- 
guished by any of the emoluments or honours of 
the world or, 

2. Have they endeavoured to direct the atten- 
tion of their sons, from early youth, to thie pur- 
suit as the most usefdl, as most honouring to God, 
as most worthy of their talents, and as most grati- 
fying to their parents’ heart? Have their sons 
been taught to believe by their parents’ actions 
as well as words, that this decision on their part 
would awaken more joy than if they found great 
spoil? .Or, on the contrary, have not-their chil- 
dren more frequently heard them devising plans 
for their temporal prosperity, and balancing the 
respective pecuniary advantages of various pur- 
suits? If the ministry has been a topic of dis- 
course, has not more been said, by a recital df ite 
difficulties, to deter from, rather than to encourage 
a choice of it? 

3. Or have these Christian parents of whom 
we are speaking, made a religious dedication of 
their sons to God? Have they pleaded with the 
Lord to accept of the gift, and by his Holy Spirit 
first to incline, and then to qualify the hearts of 
their sons for his service? Has this been the 
subject of much religious thought and daily 
prayer ? 

Now we say that unless Christian parents 
can satisfactorily prove to themselves that they 
have at least done what we have in these three 
particulars alluded to, they cannot exonerate 
themselves from the blame of furnishing no men 
to bear the standards of the Lord. It must be 
obvious that if their own hearts were cordial in 
the surrender of their sons to this service, if they 
used all the kindly and persuasive influence which 
they possess, to create in the hearts of their sons 
in early life, a desire for the holy and sacred cal- 
ling, and if they not only tendered them to God, 
but earnestly importuned him to accept and sanc- 
tify the gift, it could not be that so few sons of 
professing parents were ready to make the sacri- 
fices which the ministry demands. ‘The trials 
and difficulties of the ministry have no charms for 
the rich, and hold out few inducements for the 
poor; and hence other pursuits which promise 
worldly distinction and emolument, are regarded 
as more eligible by parents who possess not a 
large measure of the grace of God. Were they 
themselves more exclusively devoted to the di- 
vine service, their children, instead of being with- 
held to be followers of mammon, would be cheer- 
fully offered up on the altar of God. 

To all this it may possibly be answered, that 
there is no explicit command in scripture requiring 
Christian parents to devote their sons to this pe- 
culiar calling. Butisit really so? Do we not 
belong to God in all that we have, and in all that 
we are? Has he not required us to glorify him 
in all that pertains to us? As the Lord deserves 
the best that we have, can we safely withhold 
any thing which may be for his glory! While 
the harvest of the Lord is suffering for want of la- 
bourers, none who have the means of supplying 
the deficiency, can truly say, it is not his duty, 
yea his especial duty todo it. To make the obli- 
gation resting on parents still more obvious, we 
remark : 

That the Lord has need of their sons. He has 
a great and glorious work to perform through the 
instrumentality of man, and he is saying to this 
one and the other—go and work in my vineyard. 
No one will deny the deficiency of labourers, 
when he looks over the extent of our own coun- 
try, and observes how many places are totally un- 
provided with.the means of grace; and this im- 
pression will be greatly deepened, by casting the 
eye overthe millions of heathen that gre without 
God and without hope. Sad evidence strikes us 
on every hand, that the harvest is great, and the 
labourers are few. Thousands are perishing in 
their sins, because no man careth for their souls. 
Now if there be any force in the reasoning that 
the benighted cannot savingly believe unless they 
hear, and that they cannot hear without a preach- 
er, and that they cannot preach except they be 
sent, then there is a powerful argument why 
Christian parents should not only be willing to 
dedicate their sons to the work, but do every thing 
in their power to prepare them for the work. The 
Lord has need of them, should overpower every 
other consideration. 

Again—The sons of Christian parents could 
not be engaged in a more suitable, honourable, and 
profitable employment. We of course do not 
speak of the ministry as honourable or profitable 
ia a worldly sense ; it can never be so but bya 
gross perversion, as in the case of established re- 
ligions, which as auxiliaries to state purposes, are 
invested with earthly grandeur; but in a spiritual 
sense, no office can be more suitable to our ra- 
tional nature, more honourable in the sight of 
God, and more profitable to the world than that 
which is devoted to the saving of men’s souls.— 
They will seek it who appreciate the honour which 
cometh from God, however it may be spurned by 
those who seek the honour which cometh from 
men. 

But, finally, if parents are not influenced by 
either of these considerations, that the Lord has 
need of their sons to be employed in his service, 
and that no employment could be more hononra- 
ble and profitable, then let them recollect that God 
may disappoint all their plans for the worldly ad- 
vancement of their children. The fairest pros- 
pects may be overclouded, and the best arranged 
plans frustrated by a single dispensation of the di- 
vine providence. Parents are often constrained to 
mourn over the wreck of their fondest hopes— 
their sone bankrupt in business and character; 
their highest expectations of fortune blasted, and 
their health and credit destroyed by profligacy. 
When we look around us, and see hundreds of 
young men either unemployed or labouring for a. 
scanty sabsistence, or when we see them becom- 
ing the pests of the community, by their open 
vices, we are inclined to ask, have not these been 
withheld from the service of the Lord, and are 
not their parents in their bitter feelings and dis- 
appointed hopes, suffering the displeasure of the 
Lord for their refusal to make the surrender? 
Every profession and branch of trade which pro- 
mise worldly profit are filled and overflowing 
with youthful candidates, and many of these too 
the sons of those who profess to love Christ, and 
to devote themselves and all they have to his ser- 
vice, who, had their parents been faithful, might 
have been honoured instruments in the hand of 
God, in saving souls from ruin. 

Let parents therefore weigh these considera- 
tions ; let them hear the demands of God, and 
the necessities of the Church ; Jet them consider 
their great obligation to the Lord, and the danger 


‘to themselves and children in being unfaithful; 


and then determine whether they will refuse to 
dedicate their sons to the Lord, in the ministry of 
his word, 


THE PRESB 


History THe Passsyreatan Cuurcn.—We 
have enjoyed mach satisfaction in the perosal of 
some of the first sheets of the second part of Pro- 
fessor Hodge's History of the Presbyterian Church, 
which is now passing through the press, and will 
be published in the month of May ensuing. It 
will-be an octavo volume of between five and six 
hundred pages, and if we may judge from what 
we have read, it will possess unusual interest. 
The period of the Church embraced in thia part 
of the history, is one of which we have never 
had so full and connected an account; and the 
author has shown his courage, as well ag his io- 
tegrity in tracing out and exposing the causes of 
the great schism of 1741, by which an aspect is 
given to that event considerably different from 
generally received opinion. This account occu- 
pies most of the unpublished sheets which we 
have been permitted to inspect, and a8 we could 
not give any just view of it by an extract, we 
leave it to the reader to be enjoyed by him at a 
future day, without ffutilation. We cannot, how- 
ever, suffer the sheets to pass from our hands, 
without a few extracts on points of interest. The 
author in speaking of the great revival which over- 
spread the country, aud particularly New Eng- 
land, in 1740—1, does fot regard it with unlimit- 
ed confidenc&Pbut exposes the wild enthusiasm 
by which it was accompanied, and the alarming 
doctrinal defection by which it was followed. This 
part of the history is of very solemn import, and 
strikes us as appearing very opportunely at the 
present day, when revivals are numerous, and 
when, as there is reason to believe, many are has- 
tily gathered into the Church without a renewed 
nature, who, when once admitted, can only prove 
pests to the church, disturbers of its peace, and 
corrupters of its doctrine. If such menas White- 
field,and Edwards, and Tennent, could be deceived 
by false appearances, it certainly becomes the 
ministers of the present day, to watch with jeal- 
ous and prayerful attention the indications of re- 
vival, that they may be able to distinguish be- 
tween the true and the false. In regard to the 
spread of false doctrine, we make the following 
extract. It is somewhat remarkable, that the er- 
rors which President Clap, of Yale College, as- 
sailed in 1755, should in the present year, 1840, 
be, at least in part, the favourite theology of New 
Haven. 


“ That false doctrines increasingly prevailed af- 
ter the revivalis strongly asserted iu the letter of 
Edwards already quoted. Other proofs of the fact 
might easily be adduced. The Rev. John Graham, 
in a sermon preached in 1745, complains that many 
had gone forth who preach not the gospel of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, who denied the doctrines of 
personal election, of original sin, of justification by 
the perfect righteousness of Christ, imputed by an 
act of sovereign grace; instantaneous regeneration 
by the divine energy of special irresistible grace; 
and of the final perseverance of the saints. “The 
Pelagian and Arminian errors,” he adds, “cannot 
but be exceedingly pleasing to the devil; and such 
as preach them most successfully, are the greatest 
instruments of supporting his kingdom in the world, 
and his dominion in the vests of men. What ne- 
cessity is then laid upon ministers of the gospel, 
who see what danger precious souls are in by the 
spread and meg ose of such pernicious errors, 
which are like a fog or smoke, sent from the bot- 
tomless pit on purpose to prevent the shining of the 
gospel sun into the hearts of men, to be very close 
and strict in searching into the principles of such 
as are candidates for the sacred ministry.” 

** Somewhat later, President Clap found it neces- 
sary, on account of the increasing prevalence of 
error, to write a formal defence of the doctrines of 
the New England churches. Tie leading teatures 
of the new divinity, of which he complained, were, 
1. That the happiness of the creature is the great 
end of creation. 2. That self-love is the ultimate 
foundation of all moral obligation. 3. That God 
cannot control the acts of free agents, .4. That he 
cannot certainly foreknow, much téss dé@ree such 
acts. 5. That all sin consistsin the voluntary 


created in a state of holiness, but ouly had a power 
to act virtuously ; and every man is now born into 
the world in as perfect a state of rectitude as that 
in which Adam was created. 6. The actions of 
mora] agents are not free, and consequently have 
no moral character, unless such agents have plena ry 
ability and full power tothe contrary. Hence itis 
absurd to suppose that God should implant grace or 
holiness in any man, or keep him from sin, 7. Christ 
did not die to make satisfaction for sin, and hence 
there is no need to suppose him to be essential 
God, but only a perfect and gloriouscreature. No 
great weight ought to be laid upon men’s believ- 
ing Christ’s divinity, or any of those speculative 
points which have been generally received as the 
peculiar and fundamental doctrines of the gospel ; 
but we ought to have charity for al] men, let their 
speculative principles be what they may, provided 
they lead moral lives. These doctrines were a 
great advance on the Arminian or eyen Pelagian 
errors over which President Edwards lamented, and 
show what might indeed be expected, that the 
churches had gone from bad to worse.” 


We subjoin also some judicious observations of 
the author on deceptive feelings, and impressions, 
as characteristic of the revival. 


“ These passages give a melancholy account of 
the results of the great religious excitement now 
under consideration. In the preceding estimate 
Edwards does not speak of those who were merely 
awekened, or who were for a time the subjects of 
serious impressions, but of those who were regard- 
ed as converts. It is of these, he says, that only a 
small portion proved to be genuine. If this be so, 
it certainly proves that, apart from the errors and 
disorders universally reprobated by the judicious 
friends of the revival, there were serious mistakes 
committed by those friends themselves. If'it was 
difficult then, it must be much more so now, to de- 
tect the causes of the spurious excitement which 
then so extensivly prevailed. Two of these causes, 
however, are so obvious that they can hardly fuil to 
attract attention. These were laying too much stress 
on feelings excited through the imagination, and 
allowing, and indeed encouraging tbe: free and 
loud inanifestation of feeling during public or so- 
cial worship. 

“It is one office of the imagination torecall and 
reconstruct conceptions of any object which effects 
the senses. It is by this faculty that we form men- 
tal images, or lively conceptions of the objects of 
sense. It is to this power that graphic descriptions 
of absent or imaginary scenes are addressed ; and 
it is by the agency of this faculty that oratorysfor 
the most part, exerts its power over the feelings. 
That u very large portion ofthe emotions so strong- 
ly felt, and so openly expressed during this revival, 
arose not from spiritual apprehensions of divine 
truth, but from mere imaginations or mental ima- 

, is evident from two sources; first, from the 
_ abe tions given of the exercises themselves, and 
secondly from the avowal of the propriety of this 
method of exciting feeling in connexion with reli- 
Qoius subjects. Had we not definite information as 
to this point the“general account of the effects of 
the preaching of Whitetield and others, would 
satisfy us that, toa very great extent, the reaulst 
were to be attributed to no supernatural influence, 
but to the natural power of oratory. There is. no 
subject so universally interesting as religion, and 
therefore there is none which can be made the 
cause of such general and powerful e&citement; yet 
it cannot be doubted that had Whitefield selected 
any worthy object of benevolence or patriotism, he 
would have produced a great commotion in the 
public mind. When therefore he came to address 
men on a subject of infinite importance, of the deep- 
est personal concern, we need not be surprised at the 
effects which he produced. The man who could 
thaw the icy propriety of Bolingbroke; who could 
extort gold from Franklin, thougharmed with a 


determination to give only copper; or set Hopkin- 
son, for the time being, besice himeclf; might be 


transgression of known law; that Adam was not. 


YTERIAN. 


expected to control at will the ions of the 


passions 

young, the t, and the exciteable. It is far 
ing Seni or questioned that his preaching 

was, to an extraordinary degree,. attended by a 
divine influence. ‘lhat influence is needed to ac- 
count for the repentance, faith, and holiness, which 
were in a multitude of cases, the result of his min- 
istrations. It is not needed, however, to account 
for the loud outcries, faintings, and bodily agita- 
tions, which attended his course. These are suffi- 
ciently explained by his vivid descriptions of hell, 
of heaven, of Christ, and a future judgment, ad- 
dressed to gated thousands of excited and 
sympathizing hearers, accompained by the most 
stirring appeals to the passions, and all delivered 
with consummate skill of voice and manner. It 
was under such preaching, the people, as he tells 
us, soon began to melt, to weep, to cry out, and to 
faint. That a large part of these results were to be 
attributed to natural causes, can hardly be doubted ; 
yet who could discriminate between what was the 
work of the orator, and what was the work of the 
Spirit of God? Who could tell whether the sor- 
row, the joy, and the love expressed and felt, were 
the result of lively imagination, or of spiritual ap- 
prehensions of the truth? The twoclasses of ex- 
ercises were confounded ; both passed for genuine, 
until bitter experience disclosed the mistake. It 
is evident that Whitefield had no opportunity of 
making any such discrimination: and that for the 
time at least, he regarded all meltings, all sorrow- 
ing, and all joy, following his fervid preaching as 
evidence of the divine presence. It is not however 
these general accounts so much as the more parti- 
cular detail of the exercises of the subjects of this 
revival, which shows how much of the feeling then 
prevalent, was due to the imagination. Thus 
Edwards speaks of those who had a lively picture 
in their minds of hell as a dreadful furnace, of 
Christ as one of glorious majesty, and of a sweet and 
aw aspect, or as one hanging on the cross, and 
lood running from his wenn Great stress was 
often laid upon these views of **an outward Christ,” 
and upon the feelings resulting from such con- 
ceptions. Though Edwards was from the begin- 
oe fully aware that there was no true religion in 
such exercises; and though in his work on the af- 
fections, written in 1746, he entere largely on the 
danger of delusion from this source, it is very evi- 
dent that at this period he was not properly im- 
pressed with a sense of guarding against this evil, 


* * bal * * * 


“From the accounts of this revival already quoted, 
from the detail given of the experience of many of 
its subjects, and especially from the arguments and 
apologies just referred to, it is evident that one 
great source of the false religion, which, it is admit- 
ted, then prevailed, was the countenance given 
to these impressions on the imagination and to the 
feelings thus excited. It was in vain to tell the 

ple they must distinguish between what was 
imaginary and what was spiritual; that there was 
no religion in these lively mental images, when 
they were at the same time told that it was neces- 
sary they should have them, and that the more in- 
tense the religious affection, the more vivid would 
these pictures be. Under such instruction they 
would strive to formsuch imaginations ; they would 
dote on them, inflame themselves with them, and 
consider the vividness of the image, and the vio- 
lence of the consequent emotion, as the measure of 
their religious attainment.” 


The following note sets forth a great and an 
important trath, 


_ “That there has never been any open and avowed 
departure from Calvinistic doctrines in the Presby- 
terian Church, while repeated and extended defec- 
tions have occurred in New England, is a fact wor- 
thy of special consideration. The cause of this 
remarkable difference in the history of these two 
portions of the church, may be sought by different 
persons in different circumstances. Presbyterians 
may be excused if they regard their form of govern- 
ment as one of the most important of those causes, 
New England has enjoyed greater religious advan- 
tages than any other portion of our country. It 
was settled by educated and devoted men.- Its 
population was homogeneous and compact. The 
people were almost all of the same religious 
persuasion. The Presbyterian Church, on the 
contrary, has laboured under great disadvantages. 
Its members were scattered here and there, 
in the midst of other denominations, Its con 
gations were widely separated, and, owing to the 
sparseness of the people, often very feeble; and, 
moreover, not unfrequently composed of discordant 
materials, Irish, Scotch, German, French, and Eng- 
lish. Yet doctrinal purity has been preserved to a far 
greater extent in the latter denomination than in 
the former. What is the reason? Is it not to be 
sought in the conservative influence of Presbyte- 
rianism ? The distinguished advantages possessed 
by New England, have produced their legitimate 
effects. It would be not less strange than lament- 
able, had the institutions, instructions, and exam- 
ple of the pious founders of New England been of 
no benefit to their descefdants. It is to these 
sources that portion of our country is indebted for 
its general superiority. The obvious decline in 
the religious character of the people, and the ex- 
tensive prevalence, at different periods, of fanati- 
cism and Antinomianism, Arminianism, and Pela- 
gianism, is, as we believe, to be mainly attributed 
to an unhappy, and unscriptural ecclesiastical or- 
ganization. Had New England, with her compact 
and homogeneous population, and ali her other ad- 
vantages, enjoyed the benefit of a regular Presby- 
terian government in the Church, it would, in all 
human probability, have been the finest ecclesias- 
tical community in the world. 

“Tt is well known that a great majority of al] the 
distinguished ministers whom New England has 
produced, have entertained the opinion here ex- 
pressed, on the subject. President Edwards, for 
example, in a letter to Mr. Erskine, said, “ I have 
long been out of conceit of our unsettled, inde- 
pendent, confused way of Church government; 
and the Presbyterian way has ever appeared to me 
most agreeable to the word of God, and the reason 
and nature of things.” Life, p. 412. Where the 
preservation of the purity of the Church is com- 
mitted to the mass of the people, who, as a gene- 
ral rule, are incompetent to judge in doctrinal 
matters, and who, in many cases, are little under 
the influence of true religion, we need not wonder 
that corruption should from time to time prevail. 
As Christ has appointed Presbyters to rule in the 
Church according to his word, on them devolve the 
duty and responsibility of maintaining the truth. 
This charge is safest in the hands of those to 
whom Christ has assigned it.” 


We can give but a single other extract, which 
embraces the reason which led what was called 
the old side to distrust many of the appearances 
which characterized the revival of 1740. 


“« Mr. Thompson specifies the things of which he 
and his friends complained in the advocates of the 
revival. 1, Their bold and uncharitable condem- 
nation of pheir brethren as graceless. 2. Their un- 
wearied industry to possess the people with prejudi- 
ces against their pastots. 3. Their irregular in- 
trusions into other men’s char 4, Their teach- 
ing that every true Christian is sure of his own 
conversion, and that no adult can be converted 
without undergoing legal, ungracious, preparatory 
convictions. "Ks to the effects of their preaching 
he objected, 1. To the crying ovt during worship, 
to the falling down, and convulsions which were 
encouraged by them. 2. To the despairing ter- 
‘rors, which flow from unbelief. 3.To the delu- 
sions of some of their followers; as that they had 
seen Christ, ora great light, during their devo- 
tions. 4. To the cens»rious spirit with which they 
seem to be immediately affected- “It is,” he adds, 
“a downright calumny and slander to allege that 
we prejudice the peuple against the work of God, be- 
cause we seaiiiines declare our judgment against 
such particulars as these, which we verily are _per- 
suaded are not the work of God either in ministers 
or people.” He admits that “a great many have 
been etirred up to more serious thoughts about 
their soul’s concerns than ever before, which is a 
thing truly to be rejoiced in; and many, it is said, 
are much reformed in several particulars of moral 
practice, which also, is just matter of satisfaction.” 


We would in conclusion state, that this Part 
will be much larger than the first, as the im- 
portance of the period reviewed rendered greater 


space absolutely necessary. It will include four 


|chapters, the History of the Great Revival in 


1740, 41; the History of the Schism ; the History 
of the two Synods during theif separation ; and the 


phia from the Union in 1758 to the formation of the 
General] Assembly in 1789. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


The Theatre. By the Rev. S. G. Winchester. Phi- 
Jadelphia: 1840. Wm. S. Martien, 12mo., 
pp. 239. 


We are glad to announce the appeurance of this 
very judicious and satisfactory refutation of all 
the claims by which a corrupt and most corrupt- 
ing institution has for so many centuries imposed 
upon the community. ‘The author has investiga- 
ted his subject closely, and adduced his facts and 
reasonings, 80 as to bear with irresistible power 
against the acted drama. Having given a brief 
but interesting history of the origin and progress 
of the Drama, the author conclusively shows that 
the Theatre is a subject, in its very character, in- 
susceptible of reform; and considers the ques- 
tions, is it a mirror of nature? is it a school of 
nature? in a manner to satisfy every reader, that 
they could not commit a more fatal blunder thar 
to resort to the Theatre as it is, and as it always 
has been, and as it always will be, to receive in- 
centives to virtue. We have recently been enter- 
tained with high sounding promises to establish in 
Philadelphia a reformed Opera, from which every 
thing is to be excluded that would give the 
slightest countenance to vice, and we have been 
told that the most liberal subscriptions have been 
made to commence the enterprise ; but we are in- 
credulous. The promise cannot be fulfilled; re- 
form the theatre and you dismiss its visiters ; the 
friends of morality go elsewhere for their lessons, 
and the irreligious and corrupt go to the theatre, 
because they find there, aliment for their lusts. We 
recommend this treatise of Mr. Winchester, to all 
who wish to see a good argument on the subject 
of the drama, and we calculate on much good being 
effected by its circulation in the South, where its 
author is so indefatigably and successfully la- 
bouring. 


An Excursion to the Mammoth Cave and the Bar- 
rens of Kentucky, with some notices of the early 
Selilement of the Stale. By the Rev, R. David- 
son. Phila: 1840. Thomas, Cowperthwait 
and Co. 18mo. pp. 148. 
This is a pleasing volume, written with viva- 
city, and pourtraying scenes of considerable inte- 
rest. ‘The notices of the early settlement of Ken- 
tacky, although brief, are valuable, and will go to 
the general stock of materials for the full history 
of that rich and beautiful State. The mammoth 
cave, is one of the most remarkable and stupen- 
dous works by which God has marked our coun- 
try, and next to visiting it in person, is to visit it 
by proxy in the person of an intelligent traveller. 
The papers composing the volume, were-read be- 
fore a literary society in Kentucky, and being well 
received, have assumed their present form, and 
the neat volume is dedicated to Dr. McClelland, 
of New Brunswick. 


Hymns for Social Worship: selected from Waits, 
Doddridge, Newtun, Cowper, Steele, and others. 
American Tract Society, 1840, 32mo. pp. 468. 


This collection contains 549 Hymns, obtained 
from a variety of sources, selected with care, well 
arranged, neatly printed, and altogether forming a 
very pleasing volume. 

For the Presbyterian. 
PENNSYLVANIA BIBLE SOCIETY. 


An act supplementary to an act passed the thir- 
tieth January, one thousand eight hundred and 
ten, entitled “An act to incorporate the Bible So- 
ciety of Philadelphia.” 

Section 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, in general assembly met, and it is 
hereby enacted by the authority of the same: That 
the name of the said Society be and the same is 
hereby = and that the said Society shall 
from and after the of this act be known 
by the name style and title of the Pennsylvania 
Bible Bible Society. 

Section 2. That the managers of the said So- 
ciety be and they are hereby aethorized at the 
time and in the manner recited by the said act of 
incorporation, to choose by ballot, one President, as 
many Vice Presidents as they may consider neces- 
sary to transact the duties appertaining to their of- 
fice, and one Treasurer, and the said President, 
Vice Presidents, and Treasurer may be selected 
from among the members of the said Society, and 
shall not be confined to the Board of Managers, as 
is provided by the third section of the above re- 
cited act. 

Section 3. So much of the aforesaid act as is 


by repealed. 
Wx. Hopkins, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
W. T. Roogrs, 


Speaker of the Senate. 
Approved the seventh day of March, eighteen 

hundred and furty. avip R. 
Extract from the minutes of the Board of Man- 
agers of the Bible Society of Philadelphia. : 
“ Resolved, That the act supplementary to the 
act of incorporation of this Segiety, enacted by the 
Legislature of this State, and approved on the 7th 
instant, be accepted, and that the said act be in- 
corporated on the minutes; and that the style, 
title, and name of this Society shall hereafter be, 

the Pennsylvania Bible Society.” we 


For the Presbyterian. 
BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 


Every reader of the Bible, must have observed 
the frequent occurrence of the number forty in the 
text, in cases where no material reason appears for 
preferring that number to another. Thus at the 
flood, the rain fell forty days; and when the waters 
abated, Noah opened the windows of the ark after 
torty days. Moses was forty days in the mount; 
forty days without eating or drinking. Elijah trav- 
elled forty days from Beersheba to Mount Horeb, 
Jonah prophesied that Ninevah should be destroyed 
in forty days. Our Saviour was forty days in the 
wilderness, and “4 on earth forty days after 
the resurrection. The Israelites lived forty years 
in the wilderness. Ezekiel prophesied that Egypt 
should be desolated forty years in the wilderness, 
é&c. Now, it is a curious fact that the modern 
Arabs, Persians, and Turks, employed the word 
forty to express an indefinite number in a manner 
aaiiaue to the use of the term dozen, or ecore 
with us in familiar conversation. Chardin de- 
scribes Erivan as standing between two rivers, one 
of which has an Armenian name oe forty 
springs. A rivulet in the Troad, which has been 
the subject of much controversy, bears the ‘Turkish 
name of Kirke Jos, or forty springs, though it has 
only sixteen or eighteen. Instances of this kind 
are innumerable. The Hebrew it is well known 
is a sister dialect of the Arabic, and from frequency 
of intercourse, the Jews and Arabs must have had 
many idioms and forms of speech in common. Is 
it not probable that the term alluded to, may have 
sometimes had the same value in the Hebrew 
Scriptures among Arabs, and 
Persians? Much light has been thrown on the 
texture of the Bible, in a thousand instances, from 
the examination of oriental customs, and idioms; 
and great additions in fact have been made from 


History of the Synod of New York and Philadel-| 


inconsistent with the provisions of this act, is here- | y 


For the Presbyterian. 
THE CHURCH’S DUTY 
In furnishing Funds for the Education of poor 
and pious Youth, 


As the candidates for the ministry are eo few in 
proportion to the demand, there ought to be no dif- 
ticulty in obtaining the funds requisite to support 
those who need aid; since, at least one half of those 
who aspire to the ministry are able to support 
themeelves, or are supported by their friends, As 
was said in a former essay, there should be at this 
time, a thousand candidates for the holy ministry, 
in the several stages of education, in the Presby- 
terian church alone, say that five hundred of these 
would need pecuniary aid, through a part or the 
whole of their literary course. Upon an average 
wé may allow one hundred dollars per annum, to 
each of these, for while some would need more, 
others would need less. To furnish this sum, all 
that would be necessary, would be, to find five 
hundred congregations who would each contribute 
one hundred dollars to this object; and if all who 
are sble would contribute, fifty dollars each, it 
would make the requisite sum, especially as there 
are a number of scholarships already founded.— 
Now, I have no hesitation in saying, that there are 
at least, one thousand persons in the full commun- 
ion of our church, who ought to contribute one hun- 
dred dollars per annum to this object, there are two 
thousand whose income and circumstances would 
allow them to contribute fiity, each ; and ten thou- 
sand who ought to save ten dollars each, fronrtheir 
superfluous expenses; and fifty thousand who could 
by extra-labour, or self-denial contribute annually, 
one dollar each. These calculations, considering 
the magnitude of the object, are, in no respect ex- 
travagant; and yet the amount is seven times more 
than what is requisite for the aid of five hundred 
candidates ; and yet we Jearn from the publications 
of the Secretary of the Board of Education, that ad- 
equate funds are wanting for the few young men 
that we have! What does this mean? Is the 
church careless about keeping up a succession of 
able and pious ministers? Some few may be of 
opinion, that the whole system of educating men 
for the ministry, by charitable funds, is radically 
wrong; and that we should leave it to the provi- 
dence of God, to raise up suitable men; and if poor 
young men aspire to the ministry, let them strug- 
gle along, as many did before them, by teaching, 
or other employment, until they can acquire the 
means of supporting themselves. And it has been 
alleged, that such men would be far more likely to 
be useful, than such as have been held up by the 
hand of charity at every step of their progress; so 
that when they are turned adrift into the world, 
they know no more, comparatively a 
about providing for themselves than children. In 
these sentiments, there is some truth, and much 
practical error. The church too long pursued this 
course, and the fact was, came near to desolation 
for want of ministers. It is well known, that the 
rich are but little inclined to educate their sone for 
this profession, and if we exclude the poor, by re- 
fusing toaid them during their preparatory studies, 
we shall be in a far worse condition than we are at 
present; there will not be a sufficient number to 
fill the places of those who are removed from the 
field of labour, by death or disease. | believe it is 
a fact, that more than one half of our young men, 
who enter the ministry, are needed for the vacan- 
cies which are constantly occurring. And then 
what would become of our domestic and foreign 
missions? Again, many pious young men are late 
in commencing their education, and if they should 
teach long enough to acquire the means of taki 
them through their academical and professions 
studies, before they could commence their labours, 
the best half of life would be past; and their course 
would be likely to be hurried, and their prepara- 
tion less pertect. If the church now were deprived 
of the services of all those ministere, who depended 
on her aid for education, it would make a sad 
chasm in our ranks; some of our best and ablest 
men never would have reached the ministry, with- 
out pecuniary aid. But by their services in the 
vineyard of the Lord they have richly remunerated 
their mother for all her pecuniary favours to them ; 
and in many cases, these are the men who are most 
forward in promoting benefactions for the aid of 
other poor scholars. It is, however, an entirely 
erronéous view of the subject, that the aid granted 
to candidates for the ministry is of the nature of 
charity to the poor. The obligation is properly on 
the side of the church in this case, and not on the 
man who consecrates himself to her service. I 
have known many young men who a 
handsome little patrimony which would have form- 
ed a fund for the commencement of some worldly 
business, but impelled by a strong desire to serve 
the church, they lost sight of their own temporal 
interest, and used their funds to acquire a liberal 
education. By the time they had finished their 
course in college, the last farthing was expended, 
and commonly some debt contracted. Are such 
young men, who have proceeded thus far on their 
own resources deserving of no aid, that they may 
without delay, complete their preparatory studies ? 
There is really no charity in the matter. If the 
church wants men to labour for her, and the num- 
ber who are able to support themselves is entirely 
deficient, she must seek out pious youth of good 
capacity and furnish them with the means of such 
an education as she requires in her ministers; and 
the man who gives himself, time and talents, hon- 
estly to her is not her debtor, but she is the recipi- 
ent of the favour. It would not be difficult now to 
find men in our church, who have actually paid 
more to prepare themselves for the ministry, than 
the whole sum received for the services of a dozen 
years, since they have been labouring in the vine- 


ard. 
But we shall be told that frequently unworthy 
persons are placed on the funds of the church. Tis 
even so; and deeply to be lamented ; but how can 
it be prevented? unless they who select or recom- 
mend them had the discernment of spirits, or the 
wisdom of an angel. We ought to rejoice, how- 
ever, that the number of those who prove a dishon- 
our and an injury to the church which nurtured 
them, is so small. And to bring out of obscurity 
and into the ministry one such man as I could de- 
signate, is a benefit not to be calculated in money. 
Man sows much seed in the ground which never 
comes to maturity; but his labour, notwithstand- 
ing, is not in vain; for in due season he reaps if he 
faints not. Duty is our’s, events are God’s, and 
He will order them as he pleases. I have known 
a congregation of substantial farmers, in flourish- 
ing circumstances, who refused to contribute to 
this object, because their own sons were not liber- 
ally educated, and why should they be called upon 
to aid in giving a liberal education to other men’s 
sons, when their own were working in the field ? 
Now there is a show of reason in this, but no more 
than a semblance. If the object were merely to 
confer the benefits of an education on an individu- 
al, the objection would be weighty, but this is not 
the fact. We wish to prepare this youth whoa 
pears to be pious and of. good capacity for the holy 
ministry. It is a matter which nearly concerns the 
kingdom of Christ. And if God should give his 
grace to any of the sons of these plain cultivators 
of the soil, the church ought to aid in their educa- 
tion also. The whole object is a public one, and 
viewed in this light, every man who loves the cause 
of Christ, should, according to his ability contri- 
bute. Christ will say,.“In as much as ye did it 
unto me.” Let there be no envious feeling towards 
the youth whom God seems toehave called in his 
providence and by his grace, to be a minister. 1 
wish, indeed, that such young men had it in their 
powers to do more to help themselves, than they 
commonly can. I think a plan might be formed to 
furnish them with lucrative and useful employ- 
ment, during their vacations. Why might not the 
Boarp or Pusiication employ them to sell their 
tracts and printed volumes, throughout the land !— 
The means of convevance are now so easy, that 
there would be no difficulty in sending books to 
any point, where they were needed. Allow them 
a fair compensation on all their eales, and while it 
would interest them in a good cause, it would be 
furnishing them with as favourable an opportunity 
of doing good as they may ever enjoy again. It is 


truly wonderful that members of the church who | 


have no children of their own, do not more fre- 
quently remember this object in their last will; or 
if they would enjoy their wealth in the highest de- 
gree, let them appropriate a portion of it to this ob- 
ject while they live. I know a pious lady who has 


this source to the evidence we possess of the gen: | 
uinenegs of the holy volume. J. M. 8. 


‘had the pleasure of seeing four or five promising 
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wondering, stood and looked. 


candidates for the ministry, on a echolar- 
chip provided by ry, educated‘on a 
has enjoyed no patt of her eo-much as this 
portion devoted to the Lord. What pleasure it 
‘must be to a pious mind, to reflect that the Gospel 
is now preached to the’heathen by ministers aided 
in their preparation by her. It is indeed more bles- 
ve the heart to with the wealth 
which God ‘has given them. g A. A, 


For the 
3 EXPOSITION OF JOHN ii. 1—10. 
The exposition of thie portion of Scripture in the 
P ian of the 21st ult., which represents the 
perty ag and in- 
ves Conc moat di table, to Mary, and 
Jesus, andhiedisciple. 
_ All fanciful ioterpretations of the oracles of God 
Id be avoided. It is to this cause, that all the 
anecriptural systems, which exist, may be traced. 
Novelty or originality, is not to be expected, nor 
even sought for. Whoever enters on the study of the 
Bible, with motives of this kind must, inevitably 
pervert the truth. Let us forget ourselves and 
search only for the mesniog of the Holy Ghost. 

In every interpretation of the miracle, it is to be 
remembered that Mary was one of the party, and 
no doubt by invitation, although this is not expli- 
citly stated. The narrator, however, is particular 
in noticing that, “Jesus was called and his disci- 
ples.” They were selected, sxa77 chosen, by the 
bridegroom and bride, from the entire circle of their 
respective friends, as guests to be present at the 
nuptial supper. John himeelf may have been the 
confidential agent, entrusted to convey the invita- 
tion to the Savioar. The morality and piety of 
Christ, were certainly, too’ well known in Cana, to 
allow us to suppose, that he could have been in- 
vited to a riotous entertainment. The internal 


_ evidence is, indeed, as strong as it could be expect- 


ed, in a brief paragraph, that the bridegroom, and 
his friends were pious ns,and lovers of Jesus; 
any other inference is illegitimate and antago- 
nistic to the simplest principles of exegesis. 

_ There have been two points the subject of alter- 
cation, In the narrative of the miracle. The one, 
the quantity of water transformed into wine; the 
other the quality of the wine. In regard to the 
farmer, some have maintained that each vessel at 


’ Teast held two gallons; others that there were not 


leas than a hogshead in the six waterpots. In re- 
gard to the latter point, some have argued that it 
was unfermented, others that it was old, fermented, 
genuine wine. 

' I think that these questions are altogether ex- 
traneous, and have nothing to do with a proper in- 
terpretation of the miracle. A little attention to 
the several propositions of the narrative, and espe- 
cially to the meaning of the word avyrancare, will 
exhibit clearly and conclusively, that it was only 
that ion, which was drawn out and carricd to 
the Governer of the feast, that was wine; and not 
oe entire contents of the six fol- 

wing ping of events presents the whole case 
before 

_ There is no mention made of the conducting of 
the bride, to the house of the bridegroom. The 
narrative begins with the wedding party having 
arrived and commenced the nuptial supper. Mary 
was probably present during the whole of the pre- 
limi stages of the interesting ceremony, 
while Christ and his disciples did not arrive till 
after the supper wasended. The family were evi- 
dently not affluent; seeing they had so limited a 
supply of wine. The unexpected arrival of the 
Saviour and his twelve disciples, towards the close 
of the entertainment, when the entire stock was 
exhausted, must have been embarrassing to the 
bridegroom, and doubly so on the consideration of 
the honourable character of the guests. Mary at 
once entered into the feelings of her host, and con- 
fident of the undeveloped resources of her Son, 
“said unto him, they have no wine.” 

Christ's reply was respectful and dignified.—It 
was worthy of Jesus of Nazareth. He informed 
her that her views were not commensurate with 
hia duty; and that the eventful epoch, had not yet 
fully dawned, in which he was to commence his il- 
lustrious and Godlike career. 

Mary, however, convinted of his omnipotence, 
and the*tenderness of his feelings, suggested to the 
servants, before she left the apartment, to be care- 
ful in attending to his commands, “ whatsoever he 
saith unto you, do it.” 

Motives which have not been fully recorded, led 
the Saviour to the performance of this, his first re- 
corded miracle. The inspired disciple, who was 
eet, has given a brief yet most graphic outline. 

e writes that Jesus told the servants to fill the 
six stone waterpots, which were there for the legal 
with water. The pots had doubtless 

en full on the arrival of the wedding guests, but 
the necessary ablutions had emptied them of a por- 
tion of their contents. ‘The servants faithful to 
their duty, filled them to the brim. 

At this point in that eventful evening, the dis- 
ciples and servants were, doubtless, unuble to di- 
vine what was to follow, as yet there was no mira- 
cle. ‘The pellucid water sparkled under the glare 
of the nuptial torches. The disciples and servants 
e can, almost in 
imagination, see the calm, dignified, Godlike figure 
of Jesus in the midst. It is a group for the poet to 


‘describe, and the painter to embody; as yet there 


was no wine. This I consider a resting point in 
studying the miracle. 

But John- proceeds and finishes the narrative 
with a single dash of the pen. “ He,” Jesus, “saith 
unto them, draw out now and bare unto the gover- 
nor of the feast, and they bare it.” 

The verbs Avranoare draw out, bear, 
and yveyxav bare, in the 8th verse, govern or at 
least refer to ro ocvoy the water 
made wine, in the 9th verse. 

The water to 43w¢ made wine, was drawn out 
and carried to the governor of the feast. It was 
the portion taken to the governor, which was de- 
clared to be wine; not the entire contents of the 
six waterpots, nor what remained after the servants 
filled their goblets. Wine was only predicated of 
that, which was borne to the governor. It remains 
yet to be shown, that the entire contents of the wa- 
terpots, were not drawn out. 

The word Avrancare does not mean to empty 
but to draw outa portion. It is employed to de- 
scribe the drawing of water out of a well, not the 
emptying. It is only used twice elsewhere in the 
New Testament. It is in John, 4th chapter, where 
the Samaritan woman is represented drawing wa- 
ter out of the well of Jacob, near Sychar. It is 
also found in the Septuagint in Gen. 24, where 
Rebecca draws water for the camels of Abraham, 
and Isaiah xii. 3, “ Therefore with joy shall ye 
draw water out of the wells of salvation.” 

“These passages clearly settle the meaning of the 
word. The well of Jacob near Sychar and the 
well of Nahor were not emptied; but if it were 
possible, to infer that they were, the wells of salva- 
tion are ever full. The fountain of grace is inex- 
haustible. The word as used elsewhere, does not 
mean to empty. It is legitimate therefore, to con- 
clude, that the waterpots were not emptied at the 
command Avrayoare, draw out. 
The miracle consists therefore, in drawing wine 
out of vessels filled to the brim with water. Christ 
commanded water to be put in the waterpots, and 
commanded wine to be drawn out. There is no 
mention made of what remained. The portion 
drawn out is alone alluded to. At the word 


Aytagoars, 
“ The conscious water blushed to own its Lord.” 


The filling of the vessels to the brim, was to 
show that the entire contents was water. It is 
ble that the very bowls with which the ser- 
vants filled the waterpots were the same, with 
which they carried the wine to the ruler of the 
feast. By using them for this purpose, it would 
satisfy them, and they could be witnesses, that 
there could not, by any possibility, be any thing in 
them to tinge the water, so as to make it like wine. 
This exposition exhibits the miracle in a clearer 
and more omnipotent light. Every doubt about the 
supernatural character of the event is removed. If 
the whole water bad been changed, it might have 


‘beer alleged that Jesus or his disciples had only 


produced some chemical change. If a whole basin 
of water was changed into wine, it would be an 


hereelf. {venture tosay that she 


wine during the act of dipping, and in a cup from 
which water had just been poured out, it would 
certainly be more overwhelming evidence of di- 
| rect, Omnipotent agency. 

Besides, this idea is more consonant with‘ the 
invariable procedure of God. God economises.— 
What can be gained by alleging that Christ trans- 
formed an entire hogshead of water into wine !— 
Would it not require the finger of Jehovah totrans- 
mute &n islated drop of water into wine, as cer- 
tainly and truly as an ocean? The quantity of wa- 


one substance into another ;—and there was a suf- 
ficient quantity of water made wine for the unfin- 
supper. 

Thus it has been shown, that there was no revel- 
ry at the marriage, which took place in Cana of Ga- 
lilee, some eighteen centuries since ; and thet there 
is the strongest internal evidence of the contrary 
opinion. It has also been established, that only that 
portion of the water, which was drawn out of the 
waterpots, was made wine, in the act of being 
drawn out; and doubtless only the few small gob- 


nuptial rites demanded. J. 8. 
For the Presbyterian. 
PRIVATE STUDIES IN THE SECOND EPIS- 
TLE OF PETER.—No. IL. 
BY A MECHANIC. 


According as his divine power hath given unto us all 
things that pertain unto life and godliness, through the 
knowledge of him that hath called us to glory and 
virtue.—Cnar. i. 3. 

Commentators seem to have felt considerable dif- 
ficulty in the interpretation of this verse. Nearly 
a column of Dr. Adam Clarke’s Commentary is 
taken up with the discussion of it, and after all he 
has not ventured to decide upon any meaning. His 
first difficulty is with the meaning of the words 
“ life and godliness ;” and having no principle of 
interpretation to guide him, and not having stum- 
bled upon the meaning, his commentary upon the 
after-part of the whole section is calculated to dark- 
en rather than elucidate. Though possessing an 
extensive apm of the vocables of many lan- 
guages, his want of judgment in the application of 
them frequently renders his labours worse than 
useless, nay, positively ridiculous. “ By life and 
godliness,” says he, “ we are to understand, 1. a 
godly life; or 2. eternal life in the end and godli- 
ness as the way to it; or 3. what was essentially 
necessary to the present life, and what was requt- 
site fur the life to come ;” and as for what was ne- 
cessary for godliness, they had a gospel ministry, 
gifts of the Holy Spirit, and what was further ne- 
cessary was supplied by these two episiles!. The 
principle of interpretation seems here to be, that 
words mean every thing they can mean; or, at 
least, that they signify in every place whatever they 
can signify in any place. And though it may give 
a facility of sermonizing from the Seriptures with- 
out searching the Scriptures, yet it is so directly 
contrary to the known usage of language, that in 
any other commentary than one on the Scriptures 
it would not be tolerated for a moment. 

The obvious meaning of the text is that he (Jesus) 
hath granted to us every thing necessary to or 
proper for us, in some two-fold state, relation, or 
duty. Now what two-fold distinction in Christian 
duty is recognized in the Scriptures? One dig- 
tinction is plainly marked from first to last in the 
Bible, to wit, the duties of life, and the duties to 
God ; the duties of the first table and the second 
in the law; the one how we ought to conduct our- 
selves in life, and the other concerning the right 
worship of God, for that is the radical meaning of 
the word godliness: and assuredly every thing ne- 
cessary to our duty in these relations is richly 
granted to us through the knowledge of him who 
hath called us to his own glory and virtue. 

But the principal difficulty is in the last clause. 
No. I. is devoted to the meaning of virtue, in this 
it will be necessary to notice the word glory. The 
dictionaries give, opinion, doctrine, principles, 
truths, esteem, applause, honour, praise, splendour, 
brightness, fame, ornament,* &c. &c. to which I 
will add dignity, suggested by 2 Pet. ii. 10. Out 
of this great number of significations it seems 
a work of no small difficulty to determine its méan- 
ing in any particular place, and without some sound 
hermeneutical principle it will be impossible. 
When the meaning of a word is ambiguous, we 
ought first to endeavour to determine the meaning 
Srom the text. The same idea had evidently oc- 
curred to the apostle in 1 Pet. v. 10: “The God of 
all grace who hath called us to his eternal glory 
in Christ Jesus”—the only difference is in the 
word his which is not in the text, but it undoubt- 
edly should be. The Douay reads“ his own proper 
glory,”’ and Griesbach gives jdva as preferable to 
the dca of the received text. Without the autho- 
rity of either, the language suggests that the call- 
ing is to the glory and virtue of another. When the 
context affords no help, we ought to seek the word 
itself, or one of its conjugates in another passage 
with a similar context, with adjuncts from which 
ils meaning may be deduced. Now we have de- 
termined that this glory is Christ’s glory, to this 
let us put the other adjunct, “to which he hath 
called us.” It is Christ’s glory—now what glory 
had Christ? The apostle John furnishes an im- 
mediate answer: (John i.14.) We beheld his glo- 
ry, the glory as of the only begotten of the Father. 

ut this, though superlatively “his own proper 
glory,” may not be the glory intended here. The 
glory must not only be Christ’s glory, but a glory 
to which his disciples are called. 

Let us now turn to John xvii. 20—25. 


“Neither pray I for these alone, but for them also 
which shall believe on me through their word. That 
they all may be one; as thou, Father, art in me, and I 
in thee, that they also may be onc in us: thatthe world 
may believe that thou hast sent me. And the glory 
which thou gavest me I have given them; that they 
may be one, even as we @re one. lin them, and thou 
in me, that they may be made perfect in one; and that 
the world may know that thou hast sent me, and hast 
loved them, as thou hast loved me. Father, I will that 
they also whom thou hast given me be with me where 
I am; that they may behold my glory, which thou hast 
given me: for thou lovedst me before the foundation of 
the world. O righteous Father, the world hath not 
known thee: but I have known thee, and these have 
known that thou hast sent me.” 


Here we find that the dignily or glory, which 
the Father had given him he had given them, that 
they may be “one even as we sre one.” 

Parallel with the third and fourth verses of this 
chapter, 


2 Cor. vi 18, and vii.-1. “ And will be a Father unto 
ou, and ye shall be my sons and daughters, saith the 

rd Almighty. Having therefore these promises, 
dearly beloved, let us cleanse ourselves from all filthi- 
ness of the flesh and spirit, perfecting holiness in the 
fear of God.” % 
The meaning of the third verse I apprehend to 
be this: Assuredly his divine power hath granted 
to us, every thing necessary to the duties of life, 
and the right a of God through the know- 
ledge of him who hath called us to his own dignity 
and conduct. He was the Son of Gor, he hath 
called all his followers to the same high dignity, 
adopted them into the family of God, and made 
them co-heirs with himself, and “ partakers of the 
divine nature.” ‘To his glory he added virtue.— 
He acted like the Son of God, let us do s0 like- 
wise. Let us walk worthy of the high calling by 
which we are called. Ye who know the Lord, has 
he not granted to _ every thing necessary to life 
and godliness? Hes he not given that spirit of 
adoption whereby we cry, Abba, Father. Follow- 
ers of the Lamb, do you tread a dubious path !— 
What clearer light to guide thee could you desire ? 
What more glorious example of piety to God or 
love to man! 

The common exposition of the latter clause is, 
according to Dr. Clarke, * So virtue as the means ; 
and glory, the kingdom of heaven, as the end ;” 
but he confesses that the construction is harsh.— 
He prefers considering “ glory and virtue” a He- 
braism for “glorious benignity,” but what he 
means by glorious benignity he does not conde- 


* This word is frequently heard in certain disorderly 
assemblages, in witich of these senses, I am unable to 
say. I learn that the practice originated in the west- 
ern part of Wales, among the followers of Harris, 
Rowland, and Williams, about the year 1760. They 
instructed their followers to practice several violent 
bodily gesticulations, and cry out Gogoniant (the Welsh 


event, which the physical laws could not account 
for. But if a cupful dipped out, should become 


for glory) Amen, &c. Probably any other word would 
do as well, 


ter changed, ie not the miracle, but the change of 


lets full, which the most frugal celebration of the. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


scend to tell, To no mind wil] the one term con- 
vey a clearer pneeeten than the other. Upon 
the same pei iple “ life and —- may mean 
“godly life,” or “ lively godliness,” every thing or 
nothing, and all certainty would be at an end.— 
There is no Hebraiem but in his own fancy. Mack- 
night is no less unfortunate in substituting courage 
for virtue, but as I have not his mentary I ain 
not aware of the sense he attaches to the passage. 


For the Presbyterian. 
A PLAN FOR ONE MORE PENNY PAPER. 


Mr. Editor—A few days ago, having taken my 
seat in a crowded car, which was but one of a long 
train about to leave the city, I could not help no- 
ticing, that boys were running up and down the 
narrow passage, thrusting newspapers before every 
man’s eyes, with a pressing invitation to buy. In 

eneral, the traffic was as successful as it was 

risk; for when the starting moment came, nearly 
every passenger was supplied with une, and man 
that they were chie ny papers; for who wi 
not afford one cent, ra nea Fittie sheet, damp and 
fresh, filled with late news, and pithy paragraphs? 

It then occurred to me, that if Christians can 
afford religious tracts by thousands, and for no- 
thing, to those who, though at hume, may not take 
much time to read, they might consider the pro- 
priety of furnishing, to those who go abroad, good 
Gospel news, in a popular shape, and let the en 
terprize pay, or partly pay, for itself. In the course 
of the ensuing six months, it may be safely assumed 
that near one thousand persons will daily depart 
from our city, towards the various points of the 
compass. They will all have leisure to read, and 
most of them will so employ that leisure. Now it 
might, or might not, be judicious to supply them 
with Religious Tracts, gratuitously. But will you 
allow an inquiry to be made with entire deference, 
and with the hope of obtaining your editorial! opin- 
ion, as well as of gaining the attention of your 
readers generally, whether our City Tract Society, 
ora club of pious young men, or elderly men, could 
not exert a happy Christian influence in some such 
way as the following :—To issue tri-weekly, a smal! 
sheet, under such a caption as “ THe TRavELLER's 
Companion,”—* Toe Way something. 
else, on the first page of which there should be ac- 
curate prints of the principal travelling routes from 
Philadelphia; on the fourth page, a standing regis- 
ter of information for travellers, in regard to boats, 
cars, and stages, depots, starting hours, &c., such 
as travellers are always looking for; and on the 
second and third pages, or inner form, a collection 
of brief articles, narrative, instructive, statistic, but 
all having a determined tendency to interest the 
reader in the great concern of salvation. It should 
not be a moral paper only—not a mere negation, 
destitute of evil, but one of a holy, evangelical spi- 
rit, emanating from thinking heads, and humble 
hearts. Such a shee: would be truly valuable; and 
if offered at one or two cents, by the very colpor- 
teurs who now ply the trade, (and who ought, even 
for their own sakes, to be enlisted in this also) 
would, it may be hoped, be extensively saleable. — 
An additiona] reason for such a hope, is drawn from 
the present wide interest in religion, almost unpre- 
cedented in our history. The outer form of the 
paper would be a stereotype, throughout. The 
maps might be procured from Morse’s new Cero- 
graphic Art, which is already doing credit to itself 
in nearly a kindred way. Only.the inner pages 
would have to be renewed, thrice a week; and 
probably there are gentlemen who would be ready 
to arrange themselves into weekly Committees, for 
that purpose. 

I have only to add, that these suggestions are 
made to gain attention from yourself, and from edi- 
tors of other religious periodicals, in the hope that 
they may be weighed, and may elicit remark, if 
they are deserving of so much notice; of which, 
the writer owns that he is not confident. 
PHILADELPHIAN. 


MARKS OF TRUE REVIVALS OF RELIGION. 
From a Strupent’s Note Book. 


The extensive prevalence of the Spirit of revival 
at the present time renders it important to dis- 
criminate the true from the false, the chaff from 
the wheat. Genuine outpourings of the Holy 
Spirit, may be destinguished from the spurious by 
such marks as the following : 

1. In true revivals, truth will be the instrument 
employed. Men are to be sanctified by the truth, 
if sanctified at all. Error like its father, is the 
source and great instrument of sin. Truth is in or- 
der to godliness. 

2. The effects of a genuine revival, will be ap- 
— in all the scriptural fruits of the Spirit. 

ubmission to the will of God, desire to promote 
his glory: strong attachment to the institutions, or- 
dinances and ministers of Christ, to distinguish 
from enthusiasm and fanaticism, which affect, to 
despise as needless these appointments of heaven. 

3. The subjects of a true revival will be meek, 
respectful, humble and disposed to think others 
better than themselves; not proud, censorious and 
dictatorial. 

4. Christ will he the radiant centre and founda- 
of their clearest views, their strongest affections 
and their brightest hopes. 

5. There will bea prevalent Spirit of peace, con- 
cord and good will—a disposition to remove offen- 
ces and grounds of alienation. 

6. True revivals will be characterised by acts of 
charity, justice, and mercy. 

7. Order, propriety, selemnity, attention to 
Scriptural truth, in reading the Scripture, and 
giving heed to the things that are spoken, will also 
appear. 

8. There will result from a true revival, more 
true piety than before its occurrence. The very 
meaning of the term implies that its power will be 
especially manifest in the hearts and lives of those 
who have been truly converted, but who having 
lost their first love, are now refreshed with the 
early and latter rains of divine grace. To re- 
vive is to quicken into greater life and activity that 
which was languishing and sickly, though not en. 
tirely dead. If tiffs work has been performed, the 
consequences will be apparent in the church espe- 
cially, through which principally it will reach the 
hearts and transform the lives of the world that 
lies in wickedness.— Presbyterian Advocate. 


NUMBER OF PROFESSED CONVERTS AMONG 
THE JEWS. 

The Baptismal Register of the Episcopal Jews’ 
Chapel contains a list of 279 individuals of the 
Jewish Nation received into the Church of Christ 
by baptism ; 96 were adults, and the rest children. 
Besides these, meny Israelites have deen baptized 
in different parts of the kingdom, of whom we have 
no accurate account. ‘There are now at least 
Eight of the Church of England who 
are of the Hebrew Nation, and Twenty-three of 
the Missionaries and Agents of the Society are 
converts from Judaism. Dr. Tholuck, Professor in 
the University of Halle, has stated with reference 
to the Continent, that it is undoubted matter of fact, 
that more proselytes have been made during the 
last twenty years than since the first ages of the 
Church: not only in Germany, but also in Poland, 
there has been the most astonishing success; an¢ 
he bears testimony to what has come under his 
observations in the capital of Silesia, where many 
conversions have taken place. In the University 
of Breslaw, there are three Professors who were 
formerly Israelites: there is, besides, a Clergyman 
who professes the Gospel, and he,was a Jew. In 
Halle there are no less than five professors, former- 
ly Jews. Some of the Jewish Conversions have 
taken place among men of the highest literary at- 
tainment; and, among others, he mentions Dr. 
Neander, of Berlin; Dr. Branis of Breslaw ; and 
Dr. Stahl, of Erlangen: these are all persons of 
the highest scientific reputation, and now faithful 
followers of our Lord Jesus Chirist. | 

The City of Berlin is said to number upward of 
700 resident Baptized Jews, many of whom are 
known to be truly converted; and the Rev. Mr. 
Kuntze alone, who has always taken a lively in- 
terest in the Cause of Israel, stated three years 
ago, that he had himself baptized 80 Jews. The 
Rev. W. Ayerst baptized 40 adults at Bertfn in 
less than three years; and the records of the Pro- 
testant Consistory attest that 326 were baptized in 


eight years. 


usually called to baptize converts: this is the 

per work of the Local Clergy ; and in the au 

tic Registers preserved by them in some districts 
of the Continent, your committee discern a striking 
evidence of Divine Blessing, they are not, of 
course, acquainted with all the individuals referred 
to in these statements; but they lay before you 
the documentary evidence which they contain as 


of the most im nt and interesting nature ; 
The Royal istory of Silesia state, that from 
1820 to 1834, no fewer than 347 individuals of 


the Jewish Nation were baptized in the Protestant 
Communion, and 10 in that of the Roman Catho- 
lics; making a total of 455 in 15 years, In 1835, 
| thirty Israelites were baptized, a 
whom only three were baptized in the Romish 
Communion. In 1837, the number of baptisms 
was 43. 

A similar official statement, from Konigsberg, 
cP total of 234 bapti-ms in 34 years; of which, 

17 are in the Protestant Church, and 17 among 
Roman Catholics. In 1836, thirty-nine were bap- 
tized, only one being in the Romish Communion ; 
and in 1837 there were 22, all in the Protestant 
Communion. 

In the whole Prussian Dominions, 1888 Israel- 
ites were baptized in 15 years. 

The Missionaries at Warsaw have furnished a 
list of 130 pertons baptized by themselves.— Re- 
port of London Jews’ Society. 


CROSSES AND AFFLICTIONS. 


It is a worse sign to be al Ways without chastise- 
ment, than to be under chastiseinent. 

As we read of daily bread, so of daily crosses. 
Luke ix. 23, which we are bid to take, not to make. 
Crosses made in heaven best fit the saints’ backs ; 
and such we mustnot lay down, till they and we 
lie down together. 

Believe it, your clothes cannot be so well fitted 
for you as your crosses. 

He is a presumptuous child that will choose his 
own rod ; and an unreasonable Christian that would 
choose his own cross. 

A means to lessen crosses when they come, is to 
expect and think upon them before they come. 
Evils will come never the sooner for thy psy ce 
them; but they will come the easier; thy labour 
will be well lost, if they come not; and will be 
well bestowed, if they come. | 

God never takes any earthly enjoyment from his 
‘people, but he gives them something as good or bet- 
ter in its room. 

Whatever we make an idol of, will bea cross 
to us if we are God’s people, and a curse to us if 
we are not his people. 

A fflictions are God’s potions which we mays weet- 
en by faith and prayer; but we for the most part 
make them bitter, by putting into God’s cup the ill 
ingredients of our own impatience and unbelief. 

Spif not against heaven ; it will fall back in thy 
own face. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Resumption Bill was passed 
by the Legislature, last week; and has received the 
signature of the Governor. It requires the Banks to 
resume specie payments on the 15th of January, 1941 ; 
and permits them in the mean time to declare divi- 
dends. 


Deartu or a Senaton.—The Hon. Thaddeus Betts, 
United States Senator from the state of Connecticut, 
died of typhus fever at Washington city on Tuesday 
morning 7thinst. Mr. Betts has lefta wife and four 
children to mourn his sudden and unexpected death. 


Tue Fire at Lovuisvittr.—The Louisville Journal 
of the 27th ult. gives the following particulars of the 
late fire atthat place: “It bruke out about 12 o’clock 
at night on the 25th ult., on Pearl (formerly 3d) street, 
in the chair manufactory of Mr. John Hawkins. From 
this point it spread with fearful rapidity in all direc- 
tions, running south to within one door of the post- 
office, corner of Pearl and Market streets; north to 
the corner of Main and Pearl; west down Main to 
within two houses of the Bank of Louisville, crossing 
Main and consuming on the east side of Main, be- 
tween Wall and Pear} streets, nine stores and a board. 
ing house, occupied by Capt. Bacon. The total loss of 
houses and goods is estimated at $300,000. Most of 
the insurances were by the offices of Louisville.” 


A Treaty setwren THE Unitep Srates anp Mex- 
1co.—The New Orleans correspondent of the Balti- 
more Patriot, writes Onder date of the 25th—“ The 
American Consul in Mexico arrived here yesterday 
from Vera Cruz, in the revenue cutter Woodbury. He 
is the bearer of the treaty between the United Riates 
and Mexico, recently ratified by the Congress of the 
latter. The stipulations of the treaty have not trans. 
pired.” 

Missrssipr1.—The New Orleans True American of 
Qist ult. contains the following! “ The news from 
Rankin county, Mississippi, is exciting. ‘The people 
have risen en masse and arrested the progress of all 
sales of property, for gold and silver. ey will pay 
nothing but the currency of the State. The Union 
Bank was getting ready to redeem its post-note circu- 
lation of the Ist of April, in the State Bonds.” 


Tue Law or Newsparers.—We learn from the Bos- 
ton Courier, that Judge Williams, in a late case before 
the Common Pleas, laid down the law in relation to 
a question interesting to editors of newspapers, as fol- 
lows: 1. Where a subscriber to a newspaper orders 
it to be discontinued, and it continues to be left at his 
residence, the presumption is, in the absence of any 
evidence tu the contrary, that it is left by the subscri- 
ber’s orders, and upon a promise to pay for it. 2. Ifa 
newspaper is left from day to day for a person at his 
place of business, with his knowledge and consent, 
though not his express consent, and if he has reason 
to believe that it is so left under the belief, though a 
mistaken one, that he is a subscriber, and under the 
expectation that he is to pay for it, in that case he will 
be bound to pay for it, unless he gives a notice to dis- 
continuc it. 


Tue Frour Trape.—There were 245,458 barrels, 
and 7,821 half barrels of wheat flour, inspected in the 
city of Baltimore, during the quarter ending on 31st 
ult. The editor of the Price Current, having made in 
examination, reports thisas the largest quantity of flour 
that was ever inspected in Baltimore, for the same 
period. The largest quantity previously inspected, in 
any given quarter, was in 1812, when the inspections of 
the quarter, ending December 3]st, amounting to 
227,331, bbls. and 14,196 half bbls. The next largest, 
of the torresponding quarter of the year, was in 1826, 


March amounted to 175,271 bbls. 


Mititany Preparations on THE Nortuern Fron. 
TIER.—In complience with a resolution of the Senate 
passed some time ago, General Scott has sent a com- 
munication to that body containing important informa- 
tion concerning the British fortifications on the North. 
ern frontier and the troops at present in the provinces. 
In speaking of the latter he says that Great Britin, 
besides numerous corps of well organized and well in- 
structed militia, has at this time, within her North 
American provinces, more than 20,000 of her best 
regular troops. ‘The whole of those forces might be 
brought to the verge of our territory in a few days. 
Two thirds of that regular force has arrived out since 
the spring of 1838. 


Inunpation.—The New Orleans papers of the 23d 
ult., mention the occurance of a crevasse, or break in 
the levee, some distance up the river. It was about 
15 yards wide, and the adjoining plantation was com. 
pletely overflowed. A great number of hands were 
busily employed in repairing it. 

Sunpay Trave.iinc.—In a case before the District 
Court of Philadelphia, to recover damages for injury 
done to a pair of horses by several young men who 
had engaged them on the Sabbath, Judge Stroud order- 
ed a non suit to be entered on the ground that contracts 
made for the performance of work on the Sabbath was 
not legal, and therefore the plaintiff could not sustain 
his case. 

An acep Matron or THe Revotution.—The widow 
of Brigadier General John Paterson, late of the State 
of New York, and a general officer of the Massachu- 
setts Continental line, is now living at Odgen, New 
York. One of her grandsons, at the North, writing 
to another in this city, says: “I have returned from 
paying a visit to our grandmother, who is near one 


are, and in perfect health. She is the oldest female in 


mothers.”—Charleston Courier. 


old and respectable citizen of Newark. 


t is well known that your Missionaries are not 


27 in 1836, of 


when the inspections of the quarter ending 3lst of 


hundred years old, and found her as sprightly as you 


this State and ainongst the last of our Revolutionary 


Tue Muaper at Buenos Ayres.—Mr. James Rich- 
ards, the American citizen, whose murder in the vicin- 
ity of Buenos Ayres has been already stated, proves, as 
we learn by the Newark Advertiser, to be the son of an 
He was a 


oung man about 30, and on his way to embark for 
ome with the fruits of his enterprise, when he was 
murdered. 

I:uinois Loans.—The St. Louis Bulletin of 25th ult: 
~. We learn from a source to be relied upon, that 
information has been received by the Fund Commis- 
sioners of Illinois, that the money, a million and a half, 


for the bonds sold in Europe by them, is ready for 
their draft; and that the whole amount of certificates 
issued by them on account of public works will be re- 
deemed in a few weeks.” 

Hurricane anv Loss or at Mosite.— Mobile 
was visited on the evening of the 24th with a tremen- 
dous hurricane, which, besides prostrating many 
buildings, trees, &c., destroycd a number of lives. 
The house of Mrs. Page, situated about three miles 
from the city, was blown dowg, and Mrs. P. killed. 
Her daughter was also dangerously injured. ‘The pri- 
vate hospital of Dr. Levery, which was in an unfinish- 
ed state, was prostrated. A building connected with 
| the nunnery, in which the nuns were engaged at their 

evening devotions, was hurled from its basement, and 
several of them severely injured. Two negroes be- 
longing to Mr. Smoot, were killed by the falling of a 
building in which they were. A great amount of other 
damage was done. 


Metancnoty Wrecx.—The brig Escambia, Duo- 
ham, was wrecked on the 25th ult.,on her way from 
Charleston to New York. All hands, except the mate, 
were washed from the wreck; the inate remained on 
three days, when he was taken off by a schooner. The 
number of persons on board was fuurteen. 


Fatat Accipent.—Early on Monday morning be- 
tween twelve and one o'clock, as the mail was descend. 
ing Broad street from Market towards Arch strect, 
Philadelphia, Elwood Yerkes, who was sitting with the 
driver, reached out and seized the break handle with 
a view of checking the cars. The handle had come 
loose, and the young man pitched forward and fell 
upon the rail. Six of the car wheels passed over and 
severed his head from his body. The deceased was be. 
tween eighteen and nineteen years of age, the eldest 
son of Mr. Harman Yerkes, long known as an agent of 
the rail road and stage lines. 


Fires 1s New Yorx.—A fire was discovered about 
7 o'clock, on Saturday evening, in the Methodist Book 
Concern; which is situated in Mulberry Street. It 
broke out in the drying room, which with other parts 
of the building, was damaged to the amount of , 

Another fire broke out this morning about 6 o’clock 
in Charlton street, in a carpenter’s shop, in the rear of 
No. 13, which soon spread to the adjoining build- 
dings, seven of which, two story brick houses, were 
destroyed, together with a number of shops and frame 
houses in the rear. A great many families have been 
turned from their homes by this disaster, and several 
of them under circumstances of peculiar hardship. It 
is not known how this fire originated, though it is sup- 
posed to have been the result of accident. 


Susquenanna Ano Tive Water Canau.—The Sus. 
quehapna and ‘Tide Water Canal has been filled with 
water throughout its entire length, and thus far the 
work stands remarkably well, when viewed in connec. 
tion with the extraordinary roughness of the surface 
over which it has been made. We learn that there are 
boats at Columbia, waiting for thisevent. The day of 
celebration of the formal opening will be announced 
without delay, and in the meantime the Cana} will be 
prepared to pass the trade which may present itself at 
either end.—Balt. Chron. 


Rossery or THe Georcetown Post Orrice.—An in- 
dividual by the name of James Sanderlin, was arrested 
in this city, last night, under the charge of rubbing, or 
aiding and abetting a Clerk in the Post Office, in 
Georgetown, S. C. in robbing the Mail, or in abstrac- 
ing a letter containing money. The Post Master, in 
this city, had received information that such a letter was 
missing, and the community are indebted to the activity 
and energy of Marshal Moses for the prompt action, 
which has resulted in the capture of the supposed de- 
predator. Thesum stolen was near $300, part of which 
has been recovered.—Charleston Patriot. 


Fiour Cincinnati.—The Cincinnati Republican 
of the 2d says: Flour sold on Tuesday last, at the 
canal for $2.50 per barrel, which is lower than it has 
sold before for the last thirteen years. 


Lire Insunance.— A law of New York (just passed) 
ives to married women the right of insuring their 
usbands’ lives for their own benefit ; and in case of the 
woman's death, the insurance may be made payable to 
her children or their guardian. 


Riot on tHe Croton Works.—The report of a riot 
at Manhattanville, to which we yesterday referred, 
turns out to have been exaggerated as to the extent of 
the disturbances which have taken place. It is true 
that the labourers employed on the Croton works, to 
the number of five or six hundred, have refused to 
work for their present rate of wages, but it is not true 
we are informed, that they have p to acts of 
violence. Some few of those who refuse to work, have 
forcibly prevented others from labouring, who were 
satisfied with what they received, and in one instance, 
the houses of contractors have been threatened with 
destruction, but beyond this no actual damage has been 
done. When the troops ordered from this city arrived 
at the spot where the rioters were supposed to be col- 
lected, most of them were found in a body sunning 
themselves by the way-side, and to all appearances, in- 
clined rather to amuse themselves with the movements 
of the military, than to play at clubs with their em- 
ployers.—Evening Post. 


From Froripa.—The Rev. Mr. McRea, of the Me- 
thodist Episcopal Church, was lately killed by the In- 
dians near Micanopy, Florida. A train of wagous in 
Middle Florida had also been attacked by the Indians, 
the sergeant in command mortally wounded, the mules 
killed and the wagons burned. On the 26th ult., Col. 
Twiggs started from Garey'’s Ferry on an expedition 
to the Ocklawaha, with 275 regular troops;a large 
number of volunteers, and 11 bloodhounds. In East 
Florida an old Indian was captured by a party of troops 
commanded by Captain Smith, and led them to Tiger 
Tail’s depot, containing dry goods and some powder. 
The Indian has promised tv pilot the troops to a camp 
of forty or fifty warriors under Neah-Thuckla-Mathla 


Navau.—The New York American says, “ We un- 
derstand, from good authority, that orders have been re- 
ceived at the Navy Yard here, to get all the vessels in 
port ready for active service. These vessels are the 
Independence, (razée) just returned from Brazil, the 
Fairfield, the Natchez, and Boston, large sloops of war, 
and the Relief lately returned trom the South Sea Ex. 
pedition.—The greatest despatch is also ordered to be 
given to completing the new steam ship of war now 
building here.” 


Mititary Movement.—Brigadier Gcneral Eustis 
has been ordered to the command of the United States 
troops at Houlton. The force there will not exceed 
five hundred regulars, but their presence, and that of so 
discreet and intelligent an officer as Gen. Eustis, will, 
it may beanticipated, have the effect of keeping things 
quiet. American. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


The Columbus, Capt. Cropper, arrived at New York 
on Sunday morning carly, with dates to the 7th ult., 
from Liverpool, and the 6th from London—having 
made the passage in twenty-eight days. United States 
Bank Shares had advanced to 161. The corn market 
was on the advance. The duty on American flour 
134 per barrel. American securities generally were 
languishing, and there was little activity in the Stock 


market. Nothing later is announced from the conti- 
nent. 
The papers on China are laid before Parliament, but 


vo debate has yet taken place. It is now nearly cer- 
tuin that England will make waronChina. The Lon- 
don Tory papers are furious against Captain Elliott 
and the American merchants in China, The “ London 
Courier” has some severe remarks on the “ Amarican 
Protest,” against the Blockade of Canton. 


British in Canada.—The “ United Service 
Journal,” of the lst of March, states, (officially) that 
there are seventecn regiments of 500 men each, at pre- 
sent in Canada, which makes the amount of British 
regulars in Canada, less than 10,000. Besides these, 
however, the Journal states , that part of five other 
British regiments are in America, the 8th, 23d, 36th, 
69th, and 93d; making an aggregate of probably 2000 
men; though in what part of America they are, is not 


stated. 
TEXAS AND MEXICO. 


By way of New Orleane, we have advices from Gal- 
veston to the 18th of March, and from Laguna, ( Mex- 
ico) to the 11th. 

No farther accounts of Mexican movements had 
reached the Texan capital, and the threatened inva- 
sion was not looked upon as athing very likely to oc- 
cur. At Austin, on the 2d of March, Col. Thomas W. 


charge of a canon ; he had previously lost a leg at the 
storming of Bexar in 1835. 

Some difference of opinion was stated to exist be- 
tween the Commissioners appointed to run the boun- 
dry line between Texas and the United States. Mr. 
Overton, from the United States, thinks it should begin 
at the mouth of the Sabine lake, where it empties into 
the gulf. Gen. Hunt, on the contrary, contends that 
the line should commence at the mouth of the Sabine 
river, where it empties into the I.ke. ‘The Commis- 
sioners had adjourned to. meet on the 15th April. The 
Indians are said to be troublesome about Austin, steal- 
ing horses, and committing murders. The Caman- 


white prisoners. 


The intelligence from Laguna, is that on the 10th 


ches have came to San Antonio in large numbers, 
bringing with them and offering to surrender all their 


Ward had an arm blown off by the premature dis-| ,., 


of March, an insurrection broke out, with the usual 


accompaniament of a declaration in favour of Feder- 
alism, The fort was taken, without resistance, and 
the central authorities supplanted by others. 

There is a report also that at Merida, the capital of 
Yucatan, a force of some 3000 Federalists was assem- 
bled, to march against Campeachy, the capture of 
which was considered almost certain. 


DIED. 


On Thursday, March 26th, after a tedious illness, * 
Mrs. Ann Granaw, relict of the Rev. Robert Graham, 
late: pastor of the Presbyterian church of New Lon- 
don, Chester county, Pennsylvania. With unshaken 
confidence in her Redeemer, she committed. her own 
departing spirit into his hands, and commended: to his 
caré a large family of children, now, but for him, or- 
phans indeed. 


_ BOARD OF EDUCATION. 
Money received during the month of March, 1840. 


Through Rev. James Wood, - - $18 75 
Do. Rev. George Marshall, - - 1875 
gacy of J. Morison, Abington, Pa 
$200, less the col. inheritance tax, rs 
Ch. Trenton, N. J. balance of collection, .- 32 00 
Fem. Ed. ch. the Gib- 
son sc ip, b iss Margaret 
Hemphill,Tr. - 2000 
Ch. Bellefonte, Pa. Rev. James Lina, pastor, 
by J. G. Lowrey, - ° 31 00 
Central ch. Philad. Miss Heberton, $5; R. 
Heberton, $5, - 10 00 
First ch. Baltimore, in part, by Cor.Sec. - 315 00 
Dr. Stineike, U. S. Army, by R. J. Breckin- 
Premium on a check on Elizabethtown Bank, 7 39 
Ch. Smithfield, Pa. by Rev. J. Dorrance, 5 00 
Rev. J. Culbertson, Zanesville, Ohio, his ow 
subscription, - - 
10th ch. Philad. in part, by Cor. Sec., Mrs. 
Blaine’s family, $150; John Stille, $50; 
Mrs. Gustin, $40; Rev. H. A. Board. 
man, $25; Rev. Dr. Engles, $20; Mrs. 
Schott, $10; Cash, $2; Cash collected 
in the church, $168.50 ; ° - 465 50 
$1516 04 
J. B. Treasurer. 


PRESBYTERIAN EVANGELICAL SOCIETY. 


The members of the Board, and others interested in 
the object of this Society, are invited to hold a Praycr- 
on Thursday, 17th ingt. at half past 7 o'clock, 
P. M., for the Divine blessing on the efforts of the 
Board. In consequence of the absence of the Rev. 
Mr. Hoge, the meeting will be held at the house of the 
President of the Society, Matthew L. Bevan, Esq- No. 
349 Arch street, Philadelphia. 

W, Darracn, Secretary. 


PRESBYTERY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


The Presbytery of Philadelphia will bold its regu- 
lar semi-annual meeting, in the Lecture-room of the 
Sixth Presbyterian church, Philadelphia, on Tuesday 
the 2lst inst. at 3 o’clock, P.M. The members of 
Presbytery will please come prepared to‘pay the as- 
sessments of the current year for the use of Presby- 
tery, and to hand in to the Stated Clerk, full and com- 
plete statistical reports. 3 
Ww. M. Encues, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF NEW YORK. 


The Presbytery of New York will open their next 
stated meeting on Monday, 20th inst., at 7 o'clock, 
P. M. in the Brick Church, in the city of New York. 
Sermon by the Moderator, Dr. Phillips. 

Exias W. Crane, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF BALTIMORE. 


The semi-annual meeting of the Presbytery of Bal- 
timore, will be held in the First Presbyterian church 
of Baltimore, on Monday evening, the 27th of April, 
at half past seven o’clock, and will be opened, as usual, 
with a sermon. G. W. Muscrave, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF NEWCASTLE. 


The stated meeting of the Presbytery of Newcas- 
tle, will be held in the Presbyterian church of Ches- 
nut Level, on Tuesday the 2ist of April, at 12 0’clock, 
M. By direction of Presbytery, sessional records are 
to be sent up for review at this meeting—etatistical re- 
ports to be presented—the amount raised or subscri- 
beg at the semi-centenary celebration, and the objects 
to which it is to be appropriated, to be reported—and 
those congregations that have not yet paid their quota 
towards defraying the expenses of the late law suit, 
are expected to forward the same. 

Rosert P. Du Bors, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF HUNTINGDON, 


The Presbytery of Huntingdon stands adjourned to 
meet at Manor Hill, Huntingdon county, Pennsylva- 
nia, on Tuesday next, April 14th, at 1] o'clock, A. M., 
to be opened with a Sermon, by the last tem y 
clerk. J. Moons, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF WEST JERSEY. 


The stated meeting of the Presbytery of West Jer- 
sey, will be held in the Presbyterian church in Bur- 
lington, on Tuesday the 21st inst. at 11 o’clock, A. M. 
Church Sessions are hereby potified, that at this meet- 
ing, their records should presented for revision ; 
and that statistical reports will be called for. 

Samvuet Beacu Jones, Stated Clerk. 


ublicatio ve just published in 18mo., price 31 
Scripture Portions for the Afflicted, especially the Siek, with 
Reflections from various authors. 


WM. S. MARTIEN, Agent for the 
Corner of Seventh and George streets, Philadelphia. 


YOMING BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS—Con- 
ducted by Sylvester Dana, a Graduate of Yale College. 
This Institution will be open for the reception of scholars, on 
the first Monday in May. A convenient house has been erected 
expressly for purpose, and surrounded with extensive 
nds, desi to promote the health and co of the 
scholars. A watehful supervision will be exercised over their 
conduct as well in their hours of diversion, as in those of study. 
The number will be limited, so as to enable the Principal to 
attend personally to all their recitations. The course of in- 
struction will embrace all the studies preparatory to admission 
into any class in College, and a tho English education, 
There will be two vacations annually, of four weeks each, in 
April and October, The Valley of Wyoming is too well known, 
to render any remarks as to its local advantages necessary, It 
is believed to be unsurpassed by any place in Pennsylvania, for 
the beauty of its scenery, the fertility of its soil, the morality, in- 
telligence, refinement, and healthiness of its inhabitants, and its 
om from improper influence, 

Terms of boarding and tuition, inclading fuel, light, wash- 
ing, books and stationary, 200 dollars per annum, payable quar- 
terly in advance, 

References.-- -The Presidentj and Faculty of Yale College. 
Esq., Hon. J onyngham. iladelphia, Rev. J. 
Hon. Garrick ‘len. Joel Jones, Judge District 
Court; Rev. J. H. Jones, Pastor 6th Presbyterian ehurch ; 
or S. Jones, A. M., Principal of Classical and themat ical In- 
stitute, No. 17south Seventh street, from whom further partic- 
ulars can be obtained, by calling at his Sehool, or at his resi- 
dence, Spruce street, four doors above Twelfth, south side. 
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RINCETON SCHOOL FOR BOYS.—The summer session 
of the Rev. A. De Witt’s School, will commence on Mon- 
day, May 4th. In this School all the branches of a first rate 
English education will be taught. Particular pains will be ta- 
ken to make the pupils thoroughly acquainted with elementa 
rinciples. Merchants and business men will find this an eligt- 
le school for their oe For eS oe easiness of access, 
literary and moral advantages, places can compare with 
Prinectoa, As the times are hard, the principal has made the 
terms quite moderate. 

Terms.—For tuition in the English branches, board, wash- 
ing, fuel, light, stationary, and bedstead, (net bed or bedding) 
160 dollars perannum, payable quarterly in advance, 

For Ancient Languages, an additional charge of 20 dollars 


t 
which an additional charge, not Salon 
will be made. 

References.—Prineeton, Rev. B. H. Rice, and the Professors 
in the College of New Jersey, gnd the Theological Seminary. 
Philadelphia, Rev. Jos. H. Jones. 

Sessions consist of five months each. For further particulars 
address the Principal, at Princeton, New Jersey, 

april 11—6t 


Travels, 12mo. Fruit of the a by Rev. Geo. W. Bethune, ' 
Riee, 12mo, Miller’s Letters 


12mo, 
18mo, Life and pond- 
ence of Mrs. Hawkes, 12mo. Faber on Infidelity, 19mo. The 
Christian Pastor’s Manual, 12mo, Rev. 8. H. Tyng’s Sermons, 
8vo. Rev. A. Alexander’s Evidences of Christianity, 12mo. 
Alexander on the Canon of Scripture, 12mo, Wineson Sehool 


y Thomas P, Hunt, stitehed covers, 
Seripture Catechism, 18mo, Smart's Translation of 
volx. Cowper's Translation of Homer, 
New Greek Grammar,8vo, Wylic’s Greek 
lary, 12me, Peale’s Graphics, new edition, 
of Geometry, &e. &e. Also, 
Works in press, 
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EW AND IMPORTANT Ske ee J. Whe- 
43 | N tham, 144 Chesnut st. Philadelphia, Horne’s Introduction te 
| the Study of the Scriptures, edition, 2 vels. royalSvo. 
| Dick's System of Thevlogy,2 vols. 8vo. Gill's | on 
- | the Bible, 9 vols, 4to. The Preacher, contai upwards of 400 
_ | skeletons of Sermons, 3 vols. 8vo. Christian Antiquities, — 
4 ed from by Rev. C. S. Henry, 8vo. Calvin on 
4 Romans, 12mo. Life of Calvin, 12me, Outlines of the 
|= Court of Reme, 12mo. Junkin on Justification, 12mo, Drew 
44 ne Resurrection, 12mo, Drew on the Soul, 12me. Ram- 
"s Missio Journal, i2mo. Rev. Robt. J, Breckinrikge 
Government, 12mo. Memoir of Halyburton, 12mo, Matthews 
ig on the Divine Purpose, 18mo. Oriental _ to the Saered Seri 
tures, 18mo, Knowledge, 12mo, Willison’s 
Communicant’s Catechism, 18mo, The Juvenile Choir, a new 
& Singing Book, square 18mo, Booth's Reign of Grace, 13mo. : 
The Test of Truth, by Mary Jane The Free- 
ness of Grace, by do. 18mo, Presbyterian and Hymns, 
large and small sizes, Evangelieal Music, te 
the Psalms and H | The Bi- 
Wylie’s 
Voeabu- 
| | Nulty’s 
new 
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SPRING. 
From hill and valley, and forest lone— 
and Jeaping cascade, bri 

Reet théd thé new fobes of verdure wearing, 
And buds unfolding in the fervid ray; 


And blossoms bursting from the spray? 


Hest bebeld the clear, soft Jight of heaven ? 


The-seraph clouds that float 
And brilliant hoes that gild the sky at even, 
When day's refalgent orb hath sunk to rest ? 


Starting afresh the current from thy heart ? 


_ Have sunny siniles, and: dew, arid fragrance blessed 


And do these ail'« thrill of joy impart ? 


There is volte with earth's sweet music blending ; 


On every-leaf, and opening bud, a line ; 
Wood, field,-anid stream, soft notes to thee are 
~ Listen; they breathe of life, and love divine. 


- Mark bow decay and death have gathered round us, 


. Beneath the cold:and cheerless reign of sin; 
Ita icy. hand with fetters strong has bound us, 
| ‘And nooght bat desolation dwells. within 


But when the Sun of Righteousness appeareth 

In all the melting fervour of his rays, 
‘Neéw fobes of beauty the spirit weareth, 
Aid breathes to heaven a song of joy and praise : 


Soft dews descend, and gentle showers, to nourish 
The soil, where grace fertility restored ; 
Plants of celestial take root and flourish, 
Making the waste “= garden of the Lord.” 


ON THE MOTTO OF DR. DODDRIDGE, « DUM 


VIVIMUS VIVAMUS.”—By J.C. 

- Let ua live while we live, for to-morrow we die; 
Our moments are winged, and like arrows they fly ; 
And at life’s final hour in vain may we crave 
But one of those moments to baffle the grave. 


Let us livewhile we live, for judgment is near, 

And we at the bar of the Judge must appear ; 

The momehts of life make the last great account, 
And of those that are lost, ah! how vast the amount! 


“Let live while we live, and boldly 
sky ; 


shock that dissolves the earth and 
For tlie life ~— righteous will finally prove | 
An earnest of life everlasting above. : 
| [ Register. 
THE EVENING RAINBOW. 
BY SOUTHEY. 


Mild arch of promise, in the evening sky, 
shinest fair with a lovely ray, 
Each in the other melting. Much mine eye 
Delights to linger‘on ;fortheday, 
Changeful and many-weathéred, seemed to smile, 
Flashing brief splendour thro’ the clouds awhile, 
Which deepened dark anon and fell in rain: 


Bat pleasant is it now to pause and view 
‘Thy various tints of frail and watery hue, 
And think the sform shall not retarn again. 
Such is the smile that piety bestows 
On the good man’s pale cheek when he in peace 
ing gently from.a world of woes, 
ticipates the world where sorrows ccase. 


POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. 
It-gives us great pleasure to observe that the 
taste of the public is improving. Instead of run- 
ning after trivial sights, which afford amusement 
only, there ie dn evi wish to attain at the same 
time information, if we may judge from the crowd- 
ed state ef these rooms. Among thé various places 
of resort open at this season of the year, the Poly- 
technic Institution deserves especial notice. We 
lately visited this pleasing exhibition, and confess, 
we were i y gratified at the plan of ar- 
rangement, by which a t deal 
and 1s at a very trifling ex- 
peénes. would require a large espace to convey 
ain adequate:idca of all the objects that may be seen 
Here, but’ we will point out a few which require 
ular attention. By the way, we may observe 
that the lecturers are well chosen, and are abund 
antly supplied with apparatus for explanation. 
hile we were examining two concave mirrors 
placed at the opposite extremity of the gallery, and 
emosing durselves by holding a tele a tete with a 
friend im & whisper, we were summoned at the 
sound of a bell to see Mr. Bachhoffner make some 
galvanic experiments—the decomposition of water 


—heating of —— wire—burning a portion of 


charcoal induing a bar of iron with temporary 
magnetic power, by which it was made to sustain 
an enormous weight. Walking round, we observed 
some specimens of the newly discovered Daguer- 
reotype. These pictures are extremely curious, 
and are obtained by means of the action of light on 
a plate of metal, placed in a camera obscura. The 
are some of the best the art whic 
have yet been seen in this sem! 

attention was now directed to the splashing 
of water; and _— turning our eyes in that diree- 
tion, we observed erowds of persons collected round 
a tank of water, who were witnessing the amphibi- 
ous per ces Ofadiver. After remaining un- 
der water, as well as we could judge, about ten 
minutes; he reappeared, to the no smail deli 
the terrified beholders. and expressed himself not 

for his aquatic excursion. 
by this man’s nonchalance, we were 


the worse 
indoced to enter the enormous diving bell, and, to- 


r with a few others, to make a trip to the 
realms of Neptune. Our situation was not the 
least unpleasant, as we were well supplied with 
fresh air, forced into it by a pump from above.— 
This part of the exhibition was evidently the most 


of amusement 


t of 


easing to the visiters, as they seemed to consider 


eR a dreadful adventure, and congratulated each 


other u their safe return. The wonders dis- 
played by the oxy-hydrogen microscope next de- 
manded attention, and the galiéty was quickly de- 
serted for the theatre. Upon the room being dark- 


ened various objects were subjected to the artificial 


fight, and their magnified images thrown upon a 


diec, at the further end of the room. The usual 
phenomena of animal life were seen in ad 


ditch water by means of this instrument. Ten 


of 


thousand monsters were summoned in a moment, 


and alternately made the beholder laugh by their 


tricks of activity and shudder at their hideous 


—_ and monstrous voracity. 
eration between Euston Square and Camdentown, 
merits attentive consideration; we allude to the 


model of an instrument which is now in op- 


Telegraph, which consists of an sppa- 
ratus filled with air, that whenever pressure is ap- 


at one end, its force is accurately estimated 

at the other, by which means any previously ar- 

: signals can be conveyed. It is our opinion 

that @ better explanation of this instrument might 

be given by the assistant, as we heard slight dis- 
stion at the present mode. 


Along the gallery are various canals, showing 


the principle of locks, and also a very ingenious 


chalk end board only. 
Coloses! models of the human Eye and Ear— 


numberless Agricultural inplements—a 


picture of George the Fourth, by “ Moglia,” con- 
taining two millions of stones, al] of their natural 
colour—e cosmoramic view of a Swiss boat-house 
—a panoramie view of. the late Houses of Parlia- 
ment—with numberless interesting objects, occu- 
pied our attention until a series of experiments of 
8 practical and useful nature were ready to com- 


mence. 

A piece of wood, representing the mast of a ship, 
being filled with gunpowdcr, has a current of elec- 
tricity passed down it. Being protected by a slip 
of tin foil, it stands the destructive element; but 


| upon part of the tin foil being removed, and another 


current allowed to pass, it is blown violently asun- 
der. The model of a man-of-war, having a proper 
conductor, is submitted to the same test, when the 
spark ignites a little powder at the mast head, and 
passing over the water, which is a conductor of 
ee sets fire to a powder-boat some distance 


-. A model of the Royal George is fastened by the 
diver to the bottom of the dyke, when a shock from 
a voltaic battery passing down a wire, immediately 
sets fire to the combustible matter contained in the 


_}| model, and it is blown into atoms, when the wood, 


being lighter than the water, rises to its surface. 
This Exhibition is also open from seven til] ten 
o’clock in the evening, when many of the experi- 
ments have a better effect through the exclusion of 
daylight.—London Paper. 
From Bayle’s Material Revelation. 
NATURE'S TEACHINGS. 


The Zebra teaches that the quality of the skin 
too often setiles the fortune, if not the value, of 
a person. A zebra isan ass, with a more beautiful 
skin, but not half so useful. 

Illustration. How commonly the female part 

of the world depend entirely for their fortune on 
this quality! Many a play-girl has been raised to 
the peerage, and some women have become queens, 
merely because they had those great virtues—a 
fine skin, form, -nd voice! 
- The Bull teaches that one bad quality often ren- 
ders many good ones useless. The uncertainty of 
the bull’s temper makes his strength and surefoot- 
edness of little use in husbandry. 

Illus. A servant may be quick, clever, polite, 
industrious, and careful; but if a liar, all the other 
virtues are nearly useless. _ 

Ourang Outang teaches that the form of man, 
without his mind, is of little worth. This animal is 
the man of the woods. 

Illus. What a proof ofa disordered ‘world, that 
the mere animal form of man, instead of his quali- 
ties, should often rule his destiny? In the camp, 
in the affairs of love, and in the service of the 
rich, the man who bears the same relation to others 
as the ourang outang does to the monkey, mostly 
fares the best. 

Swine teach that no mere cultivation will refine 
some natures; clean the swine, and feed it how you 
will, it prefers the puddle and the mire to the finest 
room ! 

Illus. I knew a gentleman who loved a poor 
girl, educated her expensively with greut care, and 
then married her; and when he had done so, she 
vowed that she loved his servant-boy more than the 
master. 

The Bear teaches that many do little good till 
they are dead ; as the bear is chiefly valuable for 
its skin, hams, and grease. 

Illus. Of this class are misers, vicious, tyrants, 
&c. William Law died worth £70,000, but while 
he lived he gave nothing away, left his poor rela- 
tions to pine for bread, and by his will devoted his 
Pa to a public institution. 

he Rhinoceros teaches that nothing is so well 
defended but it may be somewhat injured ; even 
this animal way be wounded in the joints. 

Illus. There is no mind, however fortified, 
which has not its sore part. A philosopher will 
bear you to gibe him with his poverty or dress ; but 
sneer at his judgment! 

The Ferret teaches that one evil is often employ- 
ed to overcome another. We use the ferret, itself 
a vicious animal, to destroy the rat. 

Illus. We employ medicine itself disagreeable, 
to remove pain; labour to prevent want; or the 
_— to check the operation of abused ph ysical 

orce. 

The Ichneumon teaches that little persons may 
—— great evils, by crushing them in time. 

he ichneumon destroys alligator-eggs. 

Jilus. The boor who mends the sea-dykes in 
Holland saves it from an inundation ; or the school- 
master who checks the ambition of his pupil, saves 
the world from a tyrant. 

The Cameleopard teaches that superiority has 
always sone disadvantages equal to it. The camel- 
leopard has the beauty of the deer, the camel's 
neck, is the tallest quadruped ; but it is timid and 
defenceless. 

Illus. The great have more wealth, but less 
freedom than the poor. They live in palaces, but 
they always move with the ceremonial chain. 

he Sloth teaches that the peculiarities, of our 
nature are often mistaken for vices or virtues, 
though both must be voluntary. The sloth is so 
called from its supposed indolence, though its mo- 
tion is to it happiness and necessary to its being. 

Illus. When I was a boy, I saw many abused 
for their dulness and want of spirit; and my 
friend is lauded for his intellect, which is no more 
a virtue than that dulness was a vice. 

The Swan teaches that every thing is beautiful 
in its proper element. On land the swan is the most 
awkward, in water the most graceful of all birds. 

Illus. A ploughman would not be more awk- 
ward at court, than a peer at plough or in the 
smithy. What would a countess do in the kitchen 
or the mill? 

The Stork teaches that many virtuous people 
are taciturn. ‘The stork neither sings, talks, nor 
hoots; but it carries its worn-out parents on its 
wings ! 

Illus. Persons who say the least are often both 
wise and devout. T'woof our most popular authors, 
one male and the other female, who recently died, 
were taciturn. 

The Swallow teaches that there is a very great 
art in knowing one’s time, and a great virtue in 
being punctual to it. The swallow never omits to 
come at the approaching summer. 

Illus.— 

* There is a tide in the affairs of men, 

Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune.’ 


We may be very diligent and clever, but if at 
the wrong time, it will be of little use. 

The Linnet teaches that we are not to judge of 
abilities from mere external appearance. ho 
would think that such a plain bird as the linnet 
could sing so well? 

Illus. If judgment had gone by appearance, 
nearly the whole race of genius would have been 
proscribed. 

The Goose teaches that there isa great differ- 
ence between our real and our imaginary height. 
The stoops in passing underan archway six 
feet high, lest its head should strike against the 


model of a small vessel, which is actually worked} top. 
by the rapid current, overcoming the very instru- 


ment of its destruction, and making it subservient 


to its will. The model of a steamboat, with its 


machinery in action, glides up and down on the 
surface 
the spectator may readily learn the action of all 


steam engines. 


the water, having its works open, so that 


After receiving a shock from a small voltaic bat- 


, we went with the crowd into the Hall of 


Manufactures. About a dozen artizans vied with 


each other in explaining the different secrets of 


their particular arts. There a modeller in wax— 
glass-blower—a weaver—an ivory turner—a 
printer—and an optician—all anxious to give in- 
struction, and to answer any questions. 
remember to have met with more obliging or com- 
municative people, which reflects the highest credit 
oa the ment, Ro- 
Steam ine at work pumping water into 
Ry reservoirs, which is attended vo civi] an en- 
as possible, and who appears determined to 
explanatory as possible. 
the bel! has again eummoned us to the thea- 
where a lecture was delivered on Light, by 
Cooper, showing ite different properties by 


Bat 
tre, 
Mr. 


6 never 


Illus. Our imaginary height is fixed by our- 
selves. Our real stature is the average between 
the opinions of our friends aud enemies. 

The Cuckvo teaches that many persons will work 
for the public, and leave their family to starve; as 
while the cuckoo sings, it abandons its young. 

Illus. How many of our crispin politicians and 
beer-shop statesmen do this daily! 

The Woodpecker teaches, that as much as possi- 
ble we should economise our labour. The wood- 
pecker never bores through the bark till it knows 
that insects are beneath it. 

Illus. We should always look at the probable 
results of our labour before we perform it. 

The Lark teaches that the nearer we rise to hea- 
ven, the more sweetly we would sing; as the lark 
sings the best when it ascends towards the skies. 

Mlus. Av advance in religious character should be 
marked by an increased sweetness and harmony of 
disposition, which are the music of the mind. 

The Redbreast teaches that we should be cheer- 
ful in the worst times; as there is no winter, how- 
aver severe, in which the redbreast does not sing. 

Illus. Cheerfalness in adversity ‘breaks the | 
‘all of sorrow’s wave.’ Mon. Dacrow esca 


ped un- 
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hurt from the Bastile, after a confinement of four- 
teen years, because he endured it cheerfully. 

The Crow teaches that a bad taste is often very 
acute. Crows smell carrion at a great distance. 

Ilius. Neither acuteness nor taste is 
the property of good men. Paine was a powerful 
writer, but a drunkerd; and Shelley wae remark- 
able for his taste and his infidelity. 


PARENTAL LIES. ; 

We believe that the slight regard in which 
strict truth is held, among mankiod, is principally 
owing to the lies which are told by their children by 
their parents during the first years of their lives. 
Then is the time that permanent impressions may 
be as well made as at a later period. It is then 
probably, that what is called the natural propensity 
ofa child is unfolded. 

Many persons who have a great abhorrence of 
lying, and whip their children if they detect them 
in it, yet make no scruple of telling and acting to 
them the most atrocitus falsehoods. There are 
few parents who do not do this in a greater or less 
degree, though doubtless without dreaming they 
are guilty of criminal deception. — With many, the 
whole business of managing their children is a 
piece of mere artifice and trick. ‘They are cheated 
in their amusements, cheated in their food, cheat- 
ed in theirdress. Lies are told to persuade them 
todo any thing that is disagreeable. Ifa child 
is to take physic, the mother tells him she has 
something for him to drink; if reluctapt, she 
says she will send for the doctor, to cut off his ears, 
or pull out his teeth, or that she will go away and 
leave him, and a thousand things of the same kind, 
each of which may deceive once and answer the 
the present purpose, but will invariably fail after- 
wards, 

Parents are apt to endeavour to pacify their 
children by making promises they never intend to 
perform. [If they wish, for instance, to take away 
some eatab!e which they fear will be injurious, they 
reconcile them by the promise of a ride or a walk or 
something else which will please them, but without 
any intention of gratifying them. This is lying, 
lying. 

People think nothing of breaking their promises 
to children, if the performance be not perfectly con- 
venient. But they are the last persons to whom 
promises should be broken, because they cannot 
comprehend the reason, if there be one why they 
are not kept. Such promises should be scrupulous- 
ly redeemed, though a greath inconvenience, and 
even when inadvertently made. For the child’s 
moral habits are of infinitely more consequence 
ab such inconvenience can be to the parent. 

Gaz. 


APPREHENSION. 


Presentiments of death, whether supposed to be 
supernatural or originating from human authority, 
have often, in consequence of the poisonous opera- 
tion of fear, been punctually fulfilled. The anec- 
dote is well attested of the licentious Lord Lyttle- 
ton, that he expired at the exact stroke of the clock 
which in a dream or vision he had been forewarned 
would be the signal of his departure. 

It is recorded of a person who had been sentenced 

to be bled to death, that, instead of the punishment 
being actually inflicted, he was made to believe 
merely that it was so, by causing water, when his 
eyes were blinded, to trickle down his arm. This 
mimicry, however, of an operation, stopped as cow- 
pletely the moveinents of the animated machine, as 
if an entire exhuustion had been effected of the 
vivifying fluid. The man lost his life, although not 
his blood, by this imaginary venesection. 
We read of another unfortunate being who had 
been condemned to lose his head, that the moment 
after it had been laid upon the block, a reprieve ar- 
rived ; but that the victim was already sacrificed. 
His ear was deaf to the dilatory mercy. The 
living principle had been extinguished by the fear 
of — as effectually as it would have been by 
its fall. 

In Lesinky’s voyage round the World, there is 
an account of a religious sect in the: Sandwich 
Islands, who arrogated to themselves the power of 
praying people to death. Whoever incurred their 
displeasure, received notice that the homicide 
Litany was about to begin; and such are the ef- 
fects of imagination, that the notice was frequently 
sufficient, with these poor people, to produce the 
effect. 

It is related of Uvipertus, who was elected bishop 
of Raceburg, that on going to Rome to receive the 
confirmation from the pope, and finding himself ne- 

lected and rejected by his holiness on account of 
his youth, the next night, through grief, the hair ot 
his head was turned grey; and being thus quali- 
fied, as to external appearance, he was confirmed 
in the bishoprick. 

The editor of the Philosophical Magazine, re- 
lates a similar circumstance, that came within his 
own knowledge many yearsago in Scotland. Some 
silver spoons having been mislaid, were supposed to 
have been stolen ; and an expression fell from one 
of the family, which was either intended, or was so 
understood a a young lady who acted as governess 
to the family children, that she had taken them. 
When the young lady rose next morsing, her hair, 
which before was dark, was found to have changed 
to a pure white during the night. The spoons were 
afterward found, where the mistress of the family 
had herself deposited them. 


PRESSURE OF THE SEA. 

If a piece of wood which floats on the water be 
forced down to a great depth in the sea, the pres- 
sure of the surrounding liquid will be so severe, that 
a quantity of water will be forced into the pores of 
the wood, and so increase its weight that it will be 
no longer capable of floating or rising to the sur- 
face. Hence the timbers of ships, which have 
foundered in a deep part of the ocean, never rise 
again to the surface, like those which are sunk 
near the shore. A diver may with impunity 

lunge to certain depths in the saa ; but there is a 
imit beyond which he could not live under the 
pressure to which he is subject. For the same rea- 
son it is probable that there is a depth below which 
fishes cannot live. They have, according to Jush- 
lin, been caught in a depth at which they must 
have iatained a pressure of eighty tons to each 
square foot of the surface of their bodies. 


A WORD OF ADVICE. 

When your minister calls to make you a friendly 
visit, receive him without ceremony. His time is 
precious, and he cannot well afford to wait for you 
to change your dress, perform your toilet, and put 
things to rights. He calls to see you, not your 
clothes. And do not weary him with your apolo- 
gies. He would much prefer to hear you speak of 
your moral concernmenta And if you invite him 
to sit at your table, give him precisely such foodas 
your family would have if he had not visited you. 
And improve your time, while he is with you, in con- 
versation upon such subjects as tend to increase 
your knowledge and your happiness. Preachers 
are men, and they know that people have their af- 
fairs to see to; and if your minister is a man of 
common sense, and finds that you put yourself out, 
on his account, he will not soon come again, lest by 
so doing he should put you to some inconvenience. 
Be kind enough to see him, just as you are, when 
he calls—he will like you the better for it. 


VALUE OF CREEDS. 

If we were to take op the buoys, and destroy the 
lighthouses around the coasts, and bid the deluded 
mariner find out for himself the shoals and rocks 
which endanger his course, or discover in the dark- 
ness of night “the haven where he would be,” we 
should be acting as reasonably as those who, to the 
learner in the doctrine of Christ, would abolish all 
creeds or formularies which the Church, under the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit, has established, to: 
warn from error, or to guide into truth.— Wood- 
gate’s Bampton Lectures. 


GOOD EXAMPLE. 

A friend of ours, a plain farmer, and who deals 
largely in fruit, a few years “8 liberally subscrib- 
ed ten dollars annually, to Foreign Missions; as 
times grew hard, he increased his subscription to 
twenty dollars; as the still harder times came on, 
he increased to thirty dollars ; = wi the present 

ear, he to pay sixty dollars to Foreign 
Missions, If more pinching times should come, he 
may run up to one hundred dollars a year. 


— 


[Christian Panoply. 


HOW TO TURN AN ORTHODOX MAN INTO 
-AN UNITARIAN. 

The process is very simple. As Unitarianism is 
a system of negatives, just e him to give 
up those prominent points of doctrine which mark 
him as decidedly orthodox, or at least to be wholly 
silent about them, and the workisdone. You need 
not ask him to believe any thing, but only not to be- 
lieve this, that, and the other; or not to insist 
upon them as of any importance. For example: 
persuade him if you can, to drop Christ from his 
creed, aud the Holy Spirit, with their appropriate 
offices and works, and to say nothing of depravity, 
and of being born again, and he may be as serious 
and devout as an angel, and yet be a substantial 
Unitarian. But if your neighbour is too stiff to 
give up his orthodoxy, or to be silent about it— 
why then just wait till he is dead, and write his 
life, and you may easily make him a Unitarian. 
You have only to extol him highly as a man ; 
leaving out the peculiarities of his creed (which 
es may honestly do, seeing they were nothing but 

lemishes in his character) and attributing his 
conviction of sin to a gloomy habit of soul, and his 
conversion to new apprehensions of God. 

If his orthodoxy was too prominent to be 
wholly passed over—why then admit, that he was 
a believer in the doctrines of the Assembly’s Cate- 
chism ; but be particular to add that he was no 
party-man; but was liberal and charitable toward 
all. In this way you may make serious Unitarians, 
or devout Deists, of the most orthodox men that 
have ever lived. 

Whoever wishes to see this process carried out 
in a good degree, if not to perfection, can look into 
the new life of Brainerd, by Rev. Wm. B. O. Pea- 
body, published under the sanction of the Board of 
Education of the State of Massachusetts, in the 
School Library, 4th vol. 

Who is secure as to the re 
if Brainerd was not!—A 
Honesty. 


EXTRAORDINARY MANNER OF MANUFAC. 
TURING CLOTH. 

A gentleman, residing at present in London, has 
just obtained, we are told, a patent for making the 
finest cloth for gentlemen’s coats, &c, without spin- 
ning, weaving, or indeed without the aid of any 
machinery similar to those processes, and at a cost 
less than one-fourth the present price. The most 
extraordinary circumstance in this contrivance is, 
that air is the only power used in the manufacture 
of the article. Theingenious inventor places in an 
air-tight chamber a quantity of flocculent particles 
of wool, which by means of a species of winnowing 
weel are kept floating equally throughout the at- 
mosphere contained therein: on one side of the 
chamber is a net-work of metal of the finest manu- 
facture, which communicates with a chamber from 
which the air can be abstracted by means ofan ex- 
hausting syringe commonly called an air pump, 
and on the communication between the chambers 
being opened the air rushes with extreme ve- 
hemence to supply the partial vacuum in the ex- 
hausted chamber, carrying the woolly floccula 
against the netting, and so interlacing the fibres, 
that a cloth of a beautiful fabric and close texture 
is instantaneously made. Several of the speci- 
mens of this cloth that have been shown to scienti- 
fic g ntlemen and manufacturers have excited great 
admiration. Thiscloth is a species of felt, but in- 
stead of adopting the old Jabourious method, the 
above, which 1s denominated the pneumatic process 
is used, and produces the result as it were by magic. 


tation of orthodoxy, 
ver of Truth and 


ANIMALCUL. 


Professor Hitchcock, in a letter detailing some 
curious and interesting geological facts, respecting 
the western parts of the State, thus describes a dis- 
covery of fossil skeletons of animalcule : 

“Some of your readers may be gratified if I 
mention a discovery of some scientific interest 
which [I have made within a few days past; they 
have all doubtless heard of those minute living be- 
ings discovered by the microscope in stagnant water, 
&c. and called animalcule—millionsof which may 
live ina single drop. But until very recently, who 
would have supposed it possible that the skeletons 
of these animals would be fuund preserved in the 
soil and the rocks! Yet there is a white and light 


substance very common in Massachusetts, beneath | P° 


the mud in swamps, which I find to be fullof these 
fossil skeletons! And it is curious that if care be 
taken in placing the substance beneath the micro- 
scope, these skeletons will generally be found to 
be entire, although so thin that the light passes 
through them so as to render them almost invisible. 
The only species I have yet noticed has the shape 
of the common angle worm or earth worm, and it 
would take hundreds of thousands of them, probably 
millions to make up a cubic inch. Yet the deposite 
that contains them is probably two thirds composed 
of their remains, and in many places it forms a 
stratum several feet thick, covering many, acres, 
and may be found, I doubt not, in every town in the 
State. I happen to have specimens only from An- 
dover, Bridgewater, Barre and Pelham, all of which 
contain the relics. 

In Europe it has recently been found that seve- 
ral rocks of considerable thickness, (among which 
are flint and opal) are made up chiefly of animalcu- 
le. Indeed, the famous Prussian naturalist, Ehren- 
burg, has determined 28 fossil species, nine of 
which are extinct, and the others correspond to the 
living species. Of these is the polishing S/ate, (a 
variety of rotten stone.) Ehrenberg says: ‘ About 
23,000,000 of these creatures would make up a cubic 
line, and in a cubic inch there would be 41,000,000, 
weighing 220 grains; the silicious shield of each 
animalcule weighs about the one hundred eighty- 
seven millionth part of a grain. ‘The fossil animal- 
cule of the iron ochre is only the twenty first part 
of the thickness of the human hair; and one cubic 
inch of this ochre must contain one billion of the 
skeletons of living beings !” 


COLUMBUS AND LUTHER. 


Twenty years only intervened between the dis- 
covery of America and the first preaching of Lu- 
ther. The Christian scholar may be pardoned if 
he lingers for a moment upon the analogy which 
subsists between these remarkable events. Co- 
lumbus, pursuing his perilous course across the At- 
lantic, and Jed forward by the single star of lofty 
and inspiring hope, may be regarded as no inapt 
emblem of that adventurous reformer, who em- 
barked on a stormier sea than ever rocked the pil- 
low of the intrepid sailor. How mighty the enter- 
prize of both! How magnificent the result! A 
land of beauty opened its flowery valleys to the 
navigator; buta richer land of promise blossomed 
before the eyes of the reformer. 

— — ____} 
COOKING POTATOES. 


When you boil potatoes for dinner, pare enough 
for dinner and breakfast; throw a little salt into 
the water in which they are bviled, and when 
done, pour out the water carefully, and let the po- 
tatoes stand by the fire a few minutes. You will 
find them much better than when boiled in the 
common way without pareing. Take what are 
left at dinner, and mash them while warm, adding 
a little cream and salt; then put thei in a bake- 
pan, and in the morning, you have only to set the 
pan on the stove, or before a brisk fire, for a few 
minutes; you will find this excellent. Some peo- 
ple use butter instead of cream; but the genuine 
article is prepared only with the Jatter.— Genesee 
Farmer. 


CLERICAL ANECDOTE. 


The Rev. Mr. W. of Bristol county, Massachu- 
setts, related the following anecdote of himself. 
He wished to address every portion of his flock, 
in a manner to impress them most deeply, and ac- 
cordingly gave notice that he would preach sepa- 
rate sermons to the old, to young men, to young 
wo:nen, and to sinners. At his first sermon, the 
house was full—but not one aged person was there. 
At the second, to young men, every lady in the 
parish was present, and but few for whom it was 
intended. At the third, a few young. ladies at- 
tended, but the aisles were crowded with young 
men. And the fourth, addressed to sinners, not a 
solitary individual was there, except the sexton 
and the organist. “ So,” said the good parson, “I 
found that every body came to church, to hear his 
neighbour scolded, but no one cared to be spoken | 
of himself. 


LONDON. 

“ That stifled hum of midnight,” says Carlyle, 
“ when traffic has laid down to rest, and the chariot | 
wheels of vanity still rolling here and there through 
distant streets are bearing her to halls roofed in, 
and lighted to the due pitch for her, and only vice 
and misery, to prowl or to roam like night birds, 
are ab that hum, [ say, like the sturtorous, 
unquiet slumber of sick lite, is heard in heaven.— 
Oh! under that hideous coveriid of vapors, what a 
fermenting vat lies simmering and hid. The joyful 
and the sorrowful are there; men are dying there; 
men are being born ; men are praying—on the other 
side of a brick partition men are cursing ; and around 
thein all is the vast void night. The proud grandee 
still lingers in his perfumed saloons, or reposes with- 
in damask curtains; wretchedness cowers into truc- 
kle beds, or shivers hunger-stricken into its lair of 
straw. In obscure cellars, Rouge-et-noir languidly 
emits its voice of destiny to hungry, haggard vil- 
lains; while councillors of state sit plodding, aud 
playing their high chess game whereof the pawns 
are men. The lover whispers his mistress the 
coach is ready; and she full of hope and fear, glides 
down to fly with him over the borders; the thief, 
still more silently, sets to his picklocks and crow- 
bars, or lurks in wait till the watchman first snore 
in their boxes. Gay mansions, with supper rooms, 
and dancing rooms, are full of light and music, and 
high swelling hearts, but in the condemned cells, 
the pulse of life beats tremulous and faint, and 
bloodshot eyes look out through the darkness, 
which is around and within, for the light of a last 
stern morning. Riot cries aloud, and staggers and 
swaggers in his rank dens of shame, and the mo- 
ther with streaming hair, kneels over her pallid 
dying infant, whose cracked lips only her tears 
now moisten. All these heaped and huddled to- 
gether, with nothing but a little carpentry and 
masonry between them.” 

AMERICAN DIPLOMATIC READIN OR, 
THE TITLES OF A REAL YANKEE, 


| The Cochin-Chinese are a polite people and 
punctilious observers of etiquette. At Vungham 
the chief Mandarin questioned the proprieiy of one 
of his rank and numerous titles holding intercourse 
with Mr. Roberts, who came from a countr 

where he understood there were no titles, and a 

men were equal, Mr. Roberts perceiving that unless 
this objection were removed, all negotiation would 
be at an end, replied that the Manadarin had been 
in some measure misinformed. He told him, if his 
Chinese secretary would take a piece of paper, he 


of his error. ‘The secretary selected a half sheet 
of paper, but Mr. Roberts requested him to take a 
whole one as that even would be scarcely large 
enough, The American officers present were, of 
course, at a loss to imagine how Mr. Roberts would 
extricate himself from this seeming difficulty. But 
not so Mr. Roberts. He dictated as follows. 
Edmund Roberts, Esq., Special Envoy from the 
President of the United States, to the Emperor of 
Cochin-China, citizen of the United States, citi- 
zen of Maine, citizen of New Hampshire, and con- 
tinued enumerating himself citizen of each of the 
twenty-four States ; for being citizen of all, he was 
of them severally. Before the sheet was half full, 
the Mandarin exclaimed, it was unnecesssary to go 
further, as his titles already exceeded his own. 
Had he not been satisfied, Mr. Roberts intended to 
enumerate as many of the cities, towns, and villa- 
gesas he could remember, not doubting the success 
of this ruse diplomatique.—Canton Register. 


IMPROVEMENT OF MORTALITY. 


“One of the ancients, standing at Cesar’s tomb, 
wept and cried, ‘Where is now the flourishing 
beauty of Cesar? What is become of his magni- 
ficence? Where are the armies now? Where 
are now the victories, the triumphs, and trophies, 
of Cesar?” (Caryl on Job.) 

How happy the Christian when he dies! 
goes to live with Christ. He rises above the world, 
to perfect, unfading honor and happiness. O Chris- 
tien!. seek those honors and treasures which are to 
be found in Christ, and in the pursuit and practice 
of trpe godliness. Thy dwelling on earth may be 
mean, and thy grave unnoticed; but thou shalt 
have a mansion in the skies, while, in the most im- 
rtant and pleasing sense, thy name shal! be had 
in remembrance. 


Working Cows.—The Worcester (Mass.) 
eays,—it is believed that a team of cows properly 
managed will do all the ordinary work of a small 
farm and furnish as much milk as if the animals 
were not worked. The Maine Farmer pu}lishes 
the result of an experiment in working cows, made 
by Mr. Hoyt of Amesbury, Mass., Many years ago. 

e was a small farmer, cultivating ouly twenty- 
five acres, from which he derived a support for 
himself and family. For breaking up and his other 
heavy operations, he usually obtained a stronger 
team: but performed the ordinary work on the farm 
with his two cows. He worked them three hours 
early in the morning and three more late in the 
afternoon, permitting them to rest during the inter- 
val, feeding them generously al! the while, and 
milking them three timesaday. It was common 
remark that they furnished more butter and cheese 
than any other twocowsintown. The experiment 
deserves a careful trial. 

______} 

Destroying Insects by Camomile.—In the 
Irish Gardeners’ Magazine, it is stated, not only 
that decoctions of the leaves of the common Camo- 
mile will destroy insects, but that nothing contri- 
butes so much to the health of a garden as a num- 
ber of Camomile plants dispersed through it. 

No green house or hot house should ever be 
without camomile in a gteen or dried state ; either 
the stalks or the flowers will answer. It is a 
singular fact, that if a plant is drooping andj appa- 
rently dying, !n nine cases out of ten it will recov- 
er if you place a plant of camomile near it. 


The mahogany tree in St. Domingo, is tall, 
straight, and beautiful, with red flowers, and oval 
lemon-sized fruit. When the tree grows on a bar- 
ren soil, the grain of this wood is beautifully varie- 

ated—wupon rich ground it is pale, open, and of 
ittle value. 


The number of silk looms in France is 84,640 
producing annually goods to the value, of 211,550,- 
000 francs, of which 73,000 francs are consumed in 
France, and 138,550,000 are exp»ried. They em- 
ploy 160,280 weavers, and 139.623,330 francs worth 
of raw silk; and the Jabour amounts to 70,926,67U 
francs, or about 300 francs each weaver. The in- 
terest and profit on the capital embarked is 21,000,- 
000 francs. The manufactories of Lyons employ 
40,000 looms, 80,000 workmen and produce 100,- 
000,000 francs worth of silk. ~ 


Falling Stars.—W hat we commonly call “ fall- 
ing stars’ are believed by the Arabs to be darts 
launched by the Almighty, at an evil genius, and 
on beholding one they exclaim, “ May transfix 
the enemy of the faith.” 


LACK TEAS.—Ten Chests of Souchong Tea, an excellent 
family Tea, for sale at the low price of 50 cents per Ib. re- 

tail, or 45 cents per Ib, by the chest. Also, a good assortment of 
Pouchong Teas, in half chests and boxes, of suitable sizes for 


ilies, and comprising some of the best quality imported, 
Cash, Tem nee, Tea, and Grocery Store, 275 Market st. 


North side, above Seventh, Philadelphia. aug 31 
EMPERANCE STORE.—S. W. COLTON, Tea Dealer, 
and Family Grocer, No. 244 Market street, above Seventh 
south side, Philadelphia, (successor to Baldwin and Colton,) 
would respectfully call the attention of the friends and customers 
of the late firm to his large and excellent assortment of ‘Teas 
and Family Groceries, which he has spared no pains in select- 
ing, and which he nega believes cannot be surpassed by 

any similar store in the city. 

itis stock comprises Choice Green and Black Teus of the 
latest importation. Loaf, Lump, and Brown Sugars, and 
Boston double Loaf do.- Boston Syrup, New York, Sugar 
House, New Orleans, Trinidad, and Porto Rico Molasses, 
Sperm Oil and Sperm Candles: also Robeson’s polished and 
Judd’s patent polished white and coloured do; Hams, Smoked 
Tongues, Dried Beef, Bologna Sausages, also prime Westphalia 
Hams; Cheese—Herkimer Uo., Premium Dairy, Pine Apple. 
Sap Sago, Dutch Head, and Parmasan ; Fresh Italian Macearo- 
ni and Vermicelli; Underwood's Pickles and Sauces ; also Lon- 
don Fishand Beef Steak Sauces; C Old Government Java, 
Laguira, Strong Kio, and other kinds; East and West India 
S$ weetmeats, Olives, Capers; Sardines, Sweet Oil, Tunny Fish, 
Anchovies ; Castile Palm Soap; English Split Peas; Sha- 
ker’s Sweet Corn, &ec. &e. All of which will be suld on the most 


le terms, 
As 8. W. C. has been actively engaged in the business of the 
store for the last six years, during which time (and for many 
years preceeding) the principle of “ Total Abstinence from the 
sale of all intoxicating drinks” has been strictly adhered to, 
and it being his determination to conduet the business, as here- 


nutes and il 


would enumerate his own titles, and convince him | p- 


He 


AYARD OW THE Sac RAMENT.—Lettere on the Sacra- 
ment co upper vel Ba a 
Ruling Eldet in the Preshyrerian Chereh ot 

tion, revised by the author, with additional 


WM. 8. MARTIEN, 
Corner of Seventh and George streets, 


RECOMMENDATIONS, 
Weare 


that portion 


hie 
it was intended. The Sak 


W FOR SALE.—A pew for sale in the Second Freaby- 
terian Chureh, (Dr. ody considered one of the best 
locations in the middie aisle of that church, No, 58,.—For terms 
apply at this office, “march 38 


_ CLERGYMEN, STUDENTS, &e.—J, Whetham, Theol- 
ogical and classical Bookseller, 144 Cheanut mee | Phila- 
delphia, his customers and the public 
—— that he has recently made lurge additions to his 
urmer stock of Books in the various departinents of Literature, 
by at the late Trade Sales, &e. &e., 
and has now on hand, and offers for sale, a larger and better se- 
lected stock of Buoks, in theology, classies, &e. generally need- 
ed by genthmen pursuing their collegiate and theologi 
studies, young clerymen, &c. and owing to his having devoted 
his particular attention to that department of bookselling and 
ublishing, and the facilities offered him for purchasing, ke. 
ides keeping constantly on hand a large assortment, £ ena- 
bled to offer them at lewer prices for cazh than they can be pur 
chased at any other establishment. Among others are the fol- 
lowing new publications: Barnes’ Trausiation of and Notes on 
Isaiah, 3 vols. Barnes’ Notes on the of Corinthi- 
ausand Galatians. A Word to Women, by Caroline Fry, au- 
thor of the Listner, &e, Woman's Mission. A new and im- 
proves edition of Horne’s Introduction, 2 vols, Milman's Gib- 
n’s Rome, 4 vols. A new edition of Paley’s Natural Theology, 


uniform, with the Family Library. Tytlet’s Universal His ° 
6 vols. (Family Library.) Franklin’s Life and Writings, 3 
vole. (Family Townsend's Bible, with Notes, b 
Coi:, 2 vols,—And a h supplp of Robinson’s Hebrew a 
English and Greek and Eng! xicons, Nuttmg’s Juvenile 
Choir,a new and Juvenile Singing Book, &e. Fer sale b 
J. WHETHAM, 
No. 144 Chesnut Street, Philade 
J. W. has just reeeived a few ae of Seott's © 

on the Bible in 6 vols. royal 8vo, well bound, for sale en thotec 
price of Ten Dollars per copy, march 28 


STATIONARY.-—-English, French, and Ameri 
can Stationary, of superior qu:.lity. 

Banks, Public Offices, and Merchants, will be suppled with 

articles suitable to their purpouses---the qualities of PRich may 

be relied on, 


BLANK BOOKS will be made 
substantial manner. 
deoks of the following 
mediate suppplies : 


to any pattern, in the most 
An assortment of Commercial and other 
descriptions are kept ready made for im- 


Royal Ledgers, Receipt Books, interleaved 
Royal Journ with blotting paper, 
Royal Day Books, Record Books, 
Medium Ledgers, Deed Books, 
Medium Journa Docket Books, 
Medium Day Letter Books, 

my Ledgers, Letter Books made of copy- 
Demy Journal:, in per, 
Demy Day Books, yf me va of small fancy 
Sales Book Blank Books, Albums, &c. 
Invoice Books, Serew and Lever Co 
Receipt Books, Presses. Copying Inks, Ke. 

HOGAN & ‘THOMPSON 

At the wpe Aan American Stationary Store, 77 Chesnut 

street, and at Wholesale Warehouse, 30 North Fourth st., 


Philadelphia, jan ll 
EW PUBLICATIONS.—The Analyst ; a Collection of Mis- 
Ss cellaneous ye Nos. 94 and 95 Family Library, con- 
taining Pursuit of Knowledge under Difficulties; its pleasures 
and rewards, illustrated by Memoirs of Eminent Men. Pilgrim- 
age to Jerusalem and Moyat Sinai. By Baron Geramb, Monk 
the order of La Trappe. The Domestic Circle; or, Moral 
and Social Duties explained and enforeed on Seriptural princi- 
pies, in a series of Discourses. By the Rev, M. Sorin. Nos, 96 
Family Library Containing Paley’s Natural Theo 
with Illustrative Notes, &e. By Lord Brougham and Sir Charles 
Bell, To which are added, Preliminary Observations and Notes, 
by A. Potter, D. D. Professor of Moral Philosophy in Union 
College. Notes, Explanatory and Practics|, on the second Epis- 
tle to the Corinthians and the Epistle to the Galatians, By Al- 
bert Barnes, in one volume. Fursaleby H. PERKIN 
march 28 134 Chesnut étreet, Philadel 


EW LONDON ACADEMY. —Situated at New London 
Cross Koads, Chester county, Pennsylvania. The Summer 
term in this Institution will commence on Monday the 27th day 
of April. The course of instruction includes the usual branches 
of an English, Classical, and Mathematical Education ; and aii 
the necessary expenses of the Academical pow amount only wo 
about one hundred dollars, A numberof the pupils will reside 
under the immediate —— poy the Principal ; and others will be 
received into families of first respectability throughout the 
village. The lower department will be conducted by a tutor 
who isa gradnate of a respeetable College, and has had some 
experience in teaching. ltis important that pupils be present 
at the formation of the Classes on the first or second day of the 
erm. WILLIAM 8S. GRAHAM, Principal. 
mar 14—7¢ 


OARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES.-—Mrs, 
Gwinner’s Boarding School for Young Ladies, at Newtown, 
Pennaylvania, 22 miles north from Philadelphia. Terms—For 
Board and Tuition in Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, Enghsh 
Grammar, Composition, Geov raphy, with the uee of 
Charts, and Globes; General History, Elements of Natural and 
Mora! Philosophy, Botany, and Astronomy, thirty dollars per 
— of twelve weeks, — in advance. Washing three 
ollars, Lessons in Freneh, Music, and Drawing, if required, 
Books and Stationary furnished at cost price. The se is 
situated in a pleasant village, in the mm of a beautiful 
country, and will open on Tuesday the 17th of March. 
References.—Rev, Ashbel Green, D. D., Rev John A, Clarke, 
Dr. J. K. Mitehell, and Dr. A. Van yi Philadelphia, Rev. 
Robert Steel, and J. Maenair, Esq. Abington. Rev, Robt. D. 
Morris, Rev. G. W. Ridgely, James Worth, Esq., Dr. J. U. 
Gordon, and Dr. P. Jenks, Newtown. And in addition, to 
her former friends and patrons generally. mar 14—4t 


RESBYTERIAN PSALMS AND HYMNS.—The Pealms 
and Hymns ey by the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church, published by the Presbyterian 
Publication. They may constantly be had, both large and 
small size, and in fine and plain binding, of the subseriber, Pub- 
lishing Agent of the Board, at the lowest prices, either by the 
thousand copies or a less number, 
All orders from Booksellers, at and others will be 
promptly attended to by WM. S. MARTIEN, | 
Corner of Seventh and ( jeorge street, Philadelphia, 


UBLICATIONS OF THE MASSACHUSETTS SUN- 
DAY SCHOOL SOCIETY.—Newcombd'’s Infant School 

Question Book. A system of oral instructivn, adapted to draw 
out the minds of very small children, and impart a know ic«! 
of the simple truths of the gospei in a manner calculated ( 
the Divine blessing) to affeet their hearts ; on a plan entirely 
new, affording matter sufficient for the period of a child's 
tinuance in Sabbath Schvolt. Price 12) cents. 

Newcomb’: Teachers’ Aid. A collectwon fof anecdotes for the 
Illustration of Religious Truth, desi to accompany the 
above; also for the use of teachers generally. Price 44 
cents, 


Newcom)'s First Question Book. vol. I. Topieal arrangement 
of subjects, embracing the simple and fundamental doctrines 
of the gospel, in fifty-two lessons—a select portion of Scripture 
printed at the heads of the lesson, with questions and reference. 
to other passages ; comprising the account of the Creation, Fall, 
and Redemputon, all the commandments, and a variety of other 
instruction. Designed especially for small children; bot used 
in many schools, from choice, in all the classes. Price 124 cents, 
This book has been published about two years and a dur- 
ing which 3000 copies have been printed. 

Newcomb’s First Question Book, vol. II, On the same plan, 
Price 124 cents, 

Newcomd’s Scripture Questions, vol. I. Epistie to the Ro« 
mans. Price 183 cents, 

Scripture Questions, vol. II, 1 Corinthians, Price 
124 cents, 


Newcomb’s Scripture Questions, vol. 111. 2 Corinthians, Ti- 
tus, and Jude, in _—. ‘These volumes are designed to 
mote the close, critical, consecutive, and practical study of the 
Bille. Each volume contains fifty-two lessuns ; each lesson em- 
bracing twu distinet and indepemlent sets of questions—the 
first sufficiently simple for small children, partly fallowing the 
plan of the First Question Book ; and the connl designed fully 
to bring out the meaning and application of the text, for the 
older scholars and Bible classes. 

Newcomb’s Sabbath School Church History, nine volumes ; each 
embracing a period of history by itself, under an independent 
title. These volumes are practical, and adapted to the cireum- 
stances of the Church and world at ~ day. The So- 
ciety also publish a great variety of suitable for Sebbath 
School Libraries, embracing Biography, Missionary History, 
&e. with many entertaining and useful httle volumes. 

Feeling the importance of thorough doctrinal instruction, the 
Society encourage the bringing out, in their publications, as 
distinetly and fully as the nature of the subjeet discoursed will 
admit, the distinguishing doctrines of the Bible. They have 
bound up in uniform style their 18mo vols., lettered them S. 8. 
L., numbered from 1 to 127, and put them into neat cases with 
50 catalogues, ; without case $30. 


The above may be had of 
GF.O. W. DONOHUE, 
dee 7 No, 22 south Fourth street, Philadelphia. 


E*4 SMUS HALL, FLATBUSH, L. L., 4} miles from New 
Yurk, under the care of the Rev. Joseph Penney, D. D., 
late President of Hamilton College. 
The course of instruction at Erasmus Hall embraces ali the 
branches of a thorough Engli¢h, Classical, or Mercantile edu- 
cation, from the first elements to a preparation for the count- 
ing-house, or an advanced standing in any of our colleges.— 
Instructions are also given in all most a modern 
janguaset, by competent teachers; and a number of well edu- 
ted foreigners, generally resident in the Institution, aff 
an opportunity of much improvement in the practice of con- 
versation in their several languages, 
The principles of management are designed to operate on the 
—— of the pu pils, avoiding all harshness and severity, 
and yet including strict order, prompt obedience, and constant 
industry, as the only means of fulfilling the parent's hopes, 
The object is to make the student happy, and to present bim to 
his parents manly, well educated and virtuous, 
Pupils of all ages are received into the family of the Prinei- 


pal, upon the following 
TERMS: 
Board and Tuition, with washing and mending, per 
quarter of 11 weeks, inadvance- 00 
Modern Languagespentre « «++ 5 0 
Fuel in the winter term. «+++ 


Students provide their own beds, bedding and towels. 
——- requiring fire and lights in private rooms, provide 
same. 
_ Students remaining during vacation are charged as in term 


tume. 

The r is divided into 2 terms of 22 weeks each beginning 
on the Jat Monday of May and November, 
jeation ma or 


URE WINES.—The subseriber conti the Wine Business 
of the late firm of Pomeroy and Bull, and will keep con- 
heretofore recom- 
sic a communivn, All persons wanti 

Pure Wines, at reasonable prices, are invited to give thema ~ 
can be sent to any part of the United 

DANIEL POMEROY, Jr. 
*¢ What the simple Wine of Palestine was, we have no reason 

to doubt, It was the mere juice of the grape, fermented 

* It is now too well kaown to admit of any 

part of Wines in 
tificial, a 


tofore, he ho by constant attention to his business to merit a 
continuanee of the patronage extended to the late concern, 
y 


stantly for sale the Pure Juice of the Grape, as 
me 4 kness the 

can be had in pi r. casks, demijobns, and cases 
bottles cach, ant 
States, 

63 Water street, New York. 
purified.” 
om an by Moses Stuart, Profes 

deminary, indever 


| 5 
60. 
4 From the Boston Recorder. 
means of experiment. The light 
g . | is employed for a second time, which is & great . 
a wstrauons, 
of “‘Letters on the 
: Sacrament of the # Supper,” by Samuel Bayaid, Esq., a 
| ruling elder in the Presbyterian Church at Prineeton, New Jer- 
| sey, is called for, Ic was first pubhehed about sixteen or seven- 
teen years and was sded as a very useful present to 
‘ | the benefit of which 
ut req to allo fo e 
; allow a new impression for 
x public use, We are pleased vo find that he baé agreed to com- t 
a | ply with this request, and that a revised and improved edition i} 
| | may soon be expceted to issue from the press, We can free! 
| recommend this manual as, in our to de 
geod, SAMUEL MILLER. 
| Has tha.mild breeze from southern climes caress'd | B. H. RICE 
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